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ABSTRACT 


DIRECTOR  OF  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE:  ANOTHER  BUREAUCRATIC 
LAYER  OR  AN  EFFECTIVE  OFFICE?  by  Heinisha  Jacques,  70  pages. 

Since  its  ineeption,  the  intelligence  community  (IC)  has  had  several  persistent  problems 
that  continue  today— information  sharing,  activity  coordination,  and  validity  of  analysis. 

As  a  result  of  9/11,  the  IC  was  elosely  scrutinized.  The  findings  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Terrorist  Attacks  Upon  the  United  States  led  to  the  Intelligenee  Reform 
and  Terrorism  Prevention  Act  of  2004  creating  a  Director  of  National  Intelligence  (DNI) 
to  serve  as  the  principal  advisor  to  the  president  on  intelligenee. 

The  9/11  Commission’s  reeommendation  is  thought  to  be  an  all-eneompassing  solution  to 
some  problems  plaguing  the  IC.  While  creating  a  unbiased  director  who  could  equally 
foeus  on  all  members  of  the  IC  may  seem  like  an  all-encompassing  solution,  this  research 
will  examine  the  responsibilities  of  the  DNI  and  determine  what  solutions  it  can  bring  to 
the  existing  problems  of  the  IC.  The  primary  research  question  is:  Is  the  DNI  able  to 
solve  the  persisting  problems  of  the  IC  as  required  by  the  Intelligence  Reform  Act? 

The  eonelusion  of  the  analysis  indieates  the  most  likely  hypothesis  to  the  researeh 
question  is  that  the  DNI  will  be  able  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC;  however,  the 
director  requires  additional  authority. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


Background 

We  are  safer  today  but  we  are  not  safe,  and  mueh  work 
remains. 


9/1 1  Commission 

Sinee  its  ineeption,  the  intelligenee  eommunity  (IC)  has  had  several  persistent 
problems  in  the  past  that  eontinue  today.  Three  problems  that  are  prevalent  are 
information  sharing,  aetivity  eoordination,  and  validity  of  analysis.  There  have  been 
“walls”  within  military  and  eivilian  intelligenee  organizations  sinee  World  War  I.  These 
artifieial  barriers  were  used  to  eompartmentalize  information  between  emerging 
intelligenee  organizations.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  eompartmentalization  oeeurred 
between  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  and  the  Central  Intelligenee  Agency 
(CIA).  It  was  expected  that  the  CIA  would  not  share  its  intelligenee  with  any  other 
ageney.  The  FBI  did  not  want  to  share  its  information  beeause  of  law  enforcement 
sensitivities.  As  an  intelligence  employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  my  personal 
observation  is  that  the  Naval  Criminal  and  Investigative  Serviee  (NCIS)  and  Air  Foree 
Offiee  of  Speeial  Investigations  (AFOSI)  are  not  seen  as  “real”  eounterintelligenee 
organizations  by  Army  eounterintelligenee  professionals. 

During  World  War  II,  US  Army  Military  Intelligenee  (MI),  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligenee  (ONI),  and  the  FBI  were  at  odds  about  their  respeetive  responsibilities.  The 
FBI  believed  they  were  responsible  for  all  domestie  intelligence.  The  ONI  believed  it  was 
responsible  internal  seeurity  and  domestie  eounterintelligenee. '  As  a  result  of  this 
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conflict,  the  intelligence  organizations  were  reluetant  to  share  intelligenee.  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  hired  an  old  and  trusted  friend,  William  “Wild  Bill”  Donovan  to 
review  the  nation’s  intelligenee.  Donovan  suggested  that  Roosevelt  ereate  a  eentral 
ageney  to  eollate  information  and  report  signifieant  issues  to  the  President.  Thus,  the 
Offiee  of  the  Coordinator  of  Information  (COI)  was  ereated  on  July  11,  1941.  Donovan 
was  appointed  to  lead  the  COI,  whieh  had  a  staff  of  600  and  a  budget  of  $10  million. 
Although  COI  was  helping  in  redueing  redundaneies,  it  did  not  have  the  Army  or  Navy 
intelligenee,  or  the  FBI  beeause  they  all  feared  COI  would  take  over  their  eurrent  duties.^ 
COI  was  eventually  dissolved  Oetober  1,  1945.  The  Central  Intelligenee  Group  (CIG) 
followed  in  1947,  then  it  beeame  the  CIA  with  the  National  Seeurity  Aet  of  1947.^ 

Around  the  time  the  CIA  was  established.  President  Truman  ereated  the  Direetor 
of  Central  Intelligenee  (DCI).  After  the  dissolution  of  COI,  its  various  intelligenee 
funetions  were  divided  between  the  State  Department  and  the  military  serviees.  Truman 
quiekly  realized  the  neeessity  for  a  eentralized  organization  to  oversee  all  intelligenee; 
thus,  the  ereation  of  the  DCI.  The  National  Seeurity  Aet  of  1947  determined  the  duties  of 
the  DCI,  who  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  U.S.  IC,  aet  as  the  prineipal  advisor  to  the 
President,  and  serve  as  the  head  of  the  CIA."^  Over  the  years,  eoneern  grew  that  the  DCI 
was  more  foeused  on  the  CIA,  than  other  organizations  in  the  IC.  Additionally,  many 
believed  having  one  person  for  both  positions  was  overwhelming.  As  stated  by  Senator 
Feinstein  in  2002,  “The  demands  of  these  two  full  time  jobs  on  the  time  and  attention  of 
any  person,  no  matter  how  skilled  in  management,  are  overwhelming  .  .  .  Even  if  one 
person  eould  handle  both  jobs  .  .  .  there  would  remain  the  pereeption  that  he  or  she  is 
favoring  either  the  eommunity  or  the  Ageney.”^ 
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On  1 1  September  2001,  terrorists  attaeked  the  United  States.  Fours  planes  were 
hijaeked;  two  hitting  the  World  Trade  Center  in  New  York,  one  hitting  the  Pentagon  in 
Virginia,  and  a  fourth,  possibly  heading  for  the  White  House,  erashed  in  Pennsylvania.^ 
Approximately  3,000  people  died  in  the  attaeks.’  In  his  address  to  the  nation.  President 
Bush  said; 

The  seareh  is  underway  for  those  who  are  behind  these  evil  aets.  I've  direeted  the 
full  resourees  of  our  intelligence  and  law  enforcement  communities  to  find  those 
responsible  and  to  bring  them  to  justice.  We  will  make  no  distinction  between  the 
terrorists  who  committed  these  acts  and  those  who  harbor  them.  ^ 

After  the  events  of  September  1 1th,  walls  within  the  1C  came  down,  to  some 

extent.  The  nation’s  leadership  recognized  the  need  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  “walls” 

which  were  now  identified  as  obstructing  the  flow  of  intelligence.  However,  problems 

remained  that  can  and  have  sometimes  led  to  failed  operations  or  an  incomplete  picture 

on  certain  situations.  As  a  result  of  September  1 1th,  the  1C  was  closely  scrutinized.  The 

National  Commission  on  Terrorist  Attacks  Upon  the  United  States,  known  as  the  9/11 

Commission,  investigated  the  failures  of  the  1C.  The  findings  of  the  9/11  Commission  led 

to  the  Intelligence  Reform  and  Terrorism  Prevention  Act  of  2004  (hereafter  cited  as  the 

Intelligence  Reform  Act,  PL  108-458)  creating  a  Director  of  National  Intelligence  to 

serve  as  the  “principal  intelligence  adviser  to  the  President,  and  oversee  and  direct  the 

acquisition  of  major  collections  systems.”^ 

Activities  of  intelligence  communities  have  been  limited  in  dissemination  and 

coordination.  Analysts  are  often  required  to  coordinate  their  products  before  having  them 

published.  Depending  on  the  product,  analysts  will  have  to  coordinate  with  external 

agencies.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  receive  a  nonconcurrence  from  other  agencies  or  even 

internally.  While  a  nonconcurrence  does  not  necessarily  preclude  an  analyst  from 
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publishing  a  product,  it  can  take  away  from  the  eredibility  of  the  product.  Frustration 
often  sets  in  whieh  often  leads  to  untimely,  inaeeurate  or  “nonaetionable”  information. 

Similar  to  information  sharing,  there  are  barriers  in  the  world  of  intelligenee 
operations,  whieh  prevent  eoordination.  Some  eonfuse  the  term  eoordination  with  the 
term,  permission.  Coordination  does  not  imply  obtaining  approval.  Rather,  it  is  a  way  of 
letting  ageneies  or  serviees  that  perform  similar  operations  know  what  their  sister 
agencies  are  doing  and  to  reeeive  feedbaek.  However,  avoiding  surprises  is  paramount.  In 
the  operational  world,  eoordination  normally  does  not  oecur  because  of  the  sensitivity  of 
operations.  There  is  always  eoneern  that  too  many  people  will  be  involved  in  an 
operation,  possibly  ruining  it.  Coordination  is  now  viewed  as  essential,  but  the  culture  has 
to  ehange— or  there  should  be  the  elimination  of  one  or  more  redundant  ageneies. 

Coineident  with  these  problems,  intelligenee  organizations  are  facing  a  mini  crisis 
of  personnel.  Some  are  losing  senior  people  to  retirement,  who  will  be  diffieult  to 
replaee.  Thus  began  a  mass  reeruiting  and  hiring  effort.  While  most  ageneies  were  able  to 
replenish,  there  was  a  eompanion  problem— laek  of  experienee.  Although  the  neweomers 
were  eollege  graduates  usually  with  a  baekground  in  some  regional  study,  they  were  new 
to  intelligenee  analysis.  Some  new  hires  were  plaeed  in  positions  with  little  or  no  training 
until  months  later.  While  bringing  a  new  perspeetive  is  positive,  analysts’  work  would 
often  be  questioned  due  to  their  inexperienee  in  intelligenee.  The  seeond  problem  that 
often  slowed  the  proeess  with  personnel,  particularly  for  military  intelligence,  is  a 
shortage.  They  do  not  have  enough  intelligenee  offieers.  With  the  onset  of  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom  and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom,  there  was  an  inerease  in  requests  for 
intelligenoe  offieers.  As  demand  inereased,  supply  deelined. 
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The  9/11  Commission’s  recommendation— the  establishment  of  a  cabinet  level 


DNl— if  followed,  was  to  be  the  solution  to  some  problems  plaguing  the  1C.  While 
creating  a  non-biased  director  who  could  equally  focus  on  all  members  of  the  1C  seems 
like  a  panacea,  this  research  will  examine  the  current  status  of  the  DNl  in  its  role  to 
accomplish  the  legislative  intent  of  the  Intelligence  Reform  Act  and  determine  what 
solutions  it  can  bring  to  the  existing  shortfalls  of  the  1C.  It  has  not  been  uncommon,  in 
United  States  history,  to  create  new  offices  to  solve  problems  (i.e..  Department  of 
Homeland  Security  after  September  1 1th).  While  the  new  offices  may  look  good  in 
organizational  chart  graphics,  that  sometimes  can  be  the  only  “change.”  Eventually,  the 
excitement  wears  off  and  one  is  left  with  another  bureaucratic  layer  that  has  not  solved 
any  existing  problems.  Will  the  DNl  be  this  type  of  office? 

The  Research  Question 

The  primary  research  question  to  be  answered  is:  Is  the  DNl  able  to  solve  the 
persisting  problems  of  the  1C  as  required  by  the  Intelligence  and  Reform  Act? 

Before  answering  this  question,  there  are  subordinate  questions  that  must  be 
answered.  What  were  the  major  problems  in  the  1C  before  the  establishment  of  the  DNl? 
What  authority  does  the  DNl  have  over  the  1C?  How  does  this  authority  differ  from  that 
of  the  predecessor  of  the  DNl— the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  (DCl)? 

Definitions 

Intelligence  Community  (1C).  Consists  of  sixteen  members:  Air  Force,  Army, 
Marine  Corps,  Navy,  Coast  Guard  intelligence;  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA), 
National  Security  Agency  (NSA),  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA),  Department  of 
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Energy  (DOE),  Department  of  Homeland  Security  (DHS),  Department  of  State  (DOS), 
Department  of  Treasury,  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  (DEA),  Eederal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  (EBI),  National  Reconnaissance  Office  (NRO),  and  National  Geospatial 
Agency  (NGA). 

Counterintelligence  (Cl).  “The  aspect  [phase]  of  intelligence  [covering  all] 

activity  [which  is]  devoted  to  destroying  the  effectiveness  of  inimical  foreign  intelligence 

activities,  and  to  the  protection  of  information  against  espionage;  individuals  [personnel] 

against  subversion;  and  installations,  equipment,  records,  or  material  against  sabotage.” 

Human  Intelligence  (HUMINT).  “The  flow  of  intelligence  information  from  those 

who  gather  it  to  the  customer;  it  may  come  from  information  gathering  activities  wither 

within  or  outside  the  Intelligence  Community.  (A  form  of  the  term  is  also  used  to  denote 

an  item  of  information  being  conveyed,  as  in  human  source  report).”'' 

Imagery  Intelligence  (IMINT).  “An  all-inclusive  term  covering  both  radar  and 

12 

other  forms  of  electronic  imagery.” 

Signals  Intelligence  (SIGINT).  “Any  activity  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 

1 3 

producing  signals  intelligence.” 
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Acronym  List 


DCI  -  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
DNI  -  Director  of  National  Intelligence 
DoD  -  Department  of  Defense 
IC  -  Intelligence  Community 
IZ  -  Iraq 

NIP  -  National  Intelligence  Program 

PDDNI  -  Principal  Deputy  Director  of  National  Intelligence 

Limitations  and  Delimitations 

The  DNI  is  a  newly  established  office.  As  such,  there  are  limits  on  the  analysis  of 
its  accomplishments.  This  researeh  project  is  unclassified.  Therefore,  classified 
doeuments  that  eould  potentially  contribute  to  this  project  will  be  omitted.  While  this 
research  will  address  problems  in  Human  Intelligence,  the  discussion  of  operations  and 
methodology  will  be  limited  due  to  the  classification.  Additionally,  this  research  will  be 
limited  to  an  outlook  of  the  next  five  years. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

The  study  of  the  DNI  was  a  topic  of  interest  on  the  2005  Key  Strategic  Issues  List 
from  the  Army  War  College’s  Strategic  Studies  Institute.  Because  the  DNI  is  so  new, 
research  will  assist  the  IC  and  military  intelligence  services  in  understanding  its 
capabilities  and  limitations. 
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The  next  ehapter  will  review  a  variety  of  literature  that  has  been  written  on  the 
topie  of  intelligenee.  The  literature  review  is  divided  by  the  intelligenee  subjeets  of 
analysis,  policy,  and  reform.. 


'Michael  Lee  Tanning,  Senseless  Secrets:  The  Failures  ofU.S.  Military 
Intelligence,  from  George  Washington  to  the  Present  (New  York:  Carol  Publishing 
Group,  1996),  168. 

^Ibid. 

"CIA,"  9  November;  available  from  http://www.cia.gov;  Internet;  accessed  on  16 
July  2006. 

>id. 

^Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions,  S.  2645  (19  June  2002): 

S5774. 


^"A  Daily  Chronology  and  Timeline  of  Events  from  September  11,  2001  to 
September  30,  2001,"  available  fromwww.septemberllth.com;  Internet;  accessed  on  14 
August  2006. 

’"September  II,  2001  Attacks"  [article  on-line];  available  from 
http://en.wikipedia.org/  wiki/September_l l,_2001_attacks;  Internet;  accessed  onI4 
August  2006. 

g 

"Statement  by  the  President  in  His  Address  to  the  Nation,"  Washington,  DC,  1 1 
September  [article  on-line];  available  from 

http://www.whitehouse.gOv/news/releases/2001/09/  2001091  l-16.html;  Internet; 
accessed  on  2006. 

^Richard  A  Best  Jr.,  "Intelligence  Issues  for  Congress,"  Congressional  Research 
Service:  Issue  Brief  for  Congress,  no.  IB  1 00 1 2  (9  May  2006):  3. 

'"Department  of  Defense,  Dictionary  of  Military  Terms  (Washington,  DC: 
Stackpole  Books,  1999),  493. 

"Leo  D.  Carl  and  Elizabeth  A.  Bancroft,  The  International  Dictionary  of 
Intelligence  (Washington,  DC:  NIBC  Press,  1993),  480. 

'^Ibid. 

'^Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  2 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Intelligence  has  increasingly  become  a  popular  topic  of  discussion,  especially 
since  the  events  of  1 1  September  2001.  As  a  result,  there  have  been  many  books  and 
articles  written  about  various  aspects  of  intelligence.  Most  of  the  focus  concerns  analysis 
and  intelligence  relationships  with  policy  makers.  Since  the  DNI  is  new;  there  are  no 
authoritative  and  cogent  books  written  on  the  topic.  However,  the  recent  events  of  Porter 
Goss’  (former  Director  of  CIA)  resignation  have  sparked  a  number  of  articles  about 
intelligence  reform.  Additionally,  the  status  of  U.S.  intelligence  efforts  is  a  frequent 
subject  in  numerous  periodicals  and  opinion  pages  across  America.  This  review  is 
divided  into  three  sections:  analysis,  policy,  and  reform. 

Analysis 

Analysis  has  often  been  criticized  for  its  lack  of  accuracy  and  inability  to  be 
predictive.  In  his  essay,  “Intelligence  Eailures:  Porecasting  and  the  Lessons  of 
Epistemology,”  which  appears  in  Paradoxes  of  Strategic  Intelligence,  Woodrow  J.  Kuhns 
partially  supports  the  argument,  stating  there  have  been  no  studies  identifying  the 
statistics  of  analysts’  forecasting  in  terms  of  accuracy.'  Intelligence  Policy  &Process 
discusses  the  conditions  that  are  believed  to  be  necessary  for  good  analysis.  One  key  is 
reducing  rapid  rotations  amongst  new  analysts.  Keeping  an  analyst  on  a  particular  subject 
matter  for  an  extended  period  allows  him  to  eventually  become  a  subject  matter  expert, 
which  the  author  believes  is  lacking  in  analysts  today.  The  New  Craft  of  Intelligence: 
Personal,  Public,  and  Political  by  Robert  David  Steele  mentions  the  findings  of  the 
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House  Permanent  Seleet  Committee  (Intelligenee  Community  in  the  21st  Century  - 

IC21)  and  the  appointed  eommission  on  intelligenee  during  the  reform  of  the  National 

Security  Act  of  1992.  The  commission  on  intelligence  advocated  shifting  intelligence 

budget  more  to  intelligence  analysis  and  analytical  tools  versus  satellite  technology.  In 

his  list  of  seven  items  that  are  wrong  with  the  intelligence  community,  Robert  David 

Steele  identifies  the  two  following  problems  with  analysis: 

We  have  an  all-source  analysis  service  that  is  very  young  and  generally  does  not 
have  advanced  degrees  nor  the  historical,  cultural,  and  language  skills  necessary 
to  fully  monitor  and  comprehend  information  only  available  in  the  original 
foreign  language.  We  invest  almost  nothing  in  collecting,  digitizing,  and 
translating  open  sources  of  information  in  foreign  languages.^ 

Steele  suggests  part  of  the  solution  to  improving  analysis  is  creating  a  global  analyst.  He 

recommends  looking  harder  to  more  open  source  material  and  creating  a  larger,  more 

diverse  language  capability.  While  the  Internet  provides  some  good  open  source 

information,  Steele  emphasizes  the  need  for  analysts  to  consider  other  sources  such  as 

older  texts  that  are  currently  out  of  print,  or  books  that  only  come  in  a  particular  language 

(not  English). 

Gregory  F.  Treverton,  in  Reshaping  National  Intelligence  in  an  Age  of 
Information,  writes  that  the  analytical  problem  is  with  the  organizational  structure.  He 
suggests  dividing  analysts  into  two  organizations— “tactical  puzzle  solving”  and  “mystery 
framing.”  Tactical  puzzle  solving  requires  analysts  to  be  close  to  collectors  and  secret 
information.  The  concept  of  the  tactical  puzzle-solving  team  is  establishing  virtual  teams 
with  representatives  from  all  intelligence  functions,  providing  continuous  feedback  to 
collectors.  The  framers  would  be  closer  to  consumers,  including  policy  makers.  The  job 
of  the  framer  would  be  to  become  an  expert  on  customer  needs  and  the  sense  in  the 
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policy  arena.  Ideally,  a  framer  would  be  able  to  help  the  intelligenee  eommunity  better 
meet  the  needs  of  the  eustomer  and  also  be  able  to  influenee  poliey."^ 

In  Intelligence  Policy  and  Process,  Stafford  T.  Thomas  identifies  rivalry  and  laek 
of  eoordination  as  the  problems  plaguing  intelligenee  eommunity  analysts.  Beeause 
ageneies  have  eompeting  interests  in  certain  fields  (i.e.,  eounterintelligenee),  the  eoneept 
of  “knowledge  is  power”  holds  true.  Additionally,  there  is  a  laek  of  eoordination  of 
analysis  produets  due  to  these  rivalries.  Thomas  discusses  the  rivalry  between  military 
intelligenee  and  non  military  intelligenee  ageneies.  He  identifies  part  of  the  problem  as 
the  eompetition  to  influenee  poliey  makers.  Poliey  makers  partly  base  their  deeisions  on 
intelligenee  produets  they  read.  Naturally,  eaeh  ageney  wants  to  be  the  “favorite”  of  the 
policy  makers.  An  analytieal  eoneem  speeifie  to  military  intelligenee  is  that  there  is  a 
high  rotation;  either  beeause  military  members  are  due  for  a  rotation  or  eivilian 
employees  move  on  to  other  jobs.  The  high  turnover  rate  affeets  the  quality  of  produeed 
intelligence.^ 

In  the  same  book,  Glenn  P.  Hastedt  not  only  agrees  with  Thomas  that  rivalry 
bloeks  information  sharing,  but  also  points  out  another  intelligenee  failure  being  the  laek 
of  distinetion  between  predietion  and  foreeasting,  eaeh  whieh  require  a  different  type  of 
analyst.  Hastedt  defines  foreeasting  as  “judging  eontingeneies  and  weighing  the 
likelihood  of  alternative  outeomes.”^  Hastedt  defines  predietion  as  “making  judgements 
about  the  outeome  of  a  speeifie  event  or  state  of  affairs  in  the  future.”  The  former 
requires  “presenting  eonelusions”  while  predietion  are  usually  a  “yes  or  no  answer.”^ 
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Policy 

Intelligence  poliey  has  been  reviewed  with  a  particular  focus  in  its  relationship 


with  Congress  and  the  role  it  plays  in  strategie  deeisions.  Michael  I.  Handel,  a  leading 
theorist  of  strategic  surprise  and  deeeption,  addressed  this  in  his  essay,  “Intelligence  and 
the  Problem  of  Strategic  Surprise.”  Handel  deseribes  intelligence  as  an  art;  that 
intelligenee  professionals  get  better  at  it  the  longer  they  remain  in  the  field.  Handel 
categorizes  the  types  of  intelligence  colleeted  as  either  about  intentions  or  capabilities. 

He  suggests  focusing  more  on  intentions,  as  a  sole  or  heavy  focus  on  capabilities  can  lead 
to  mispereeption.  For  example,  just  beeause  a  country  has  a  large  military  eapability,  it 
does  not  imply  the  country  intends  to  use  its  capability.  Additionally,  Handel  says  the 
type  of  leadership  plays  a  big  role  in  the  way  intelligence  is  received.  Is  the  leader  open- 
minded?  Does  the  leader  encourage  eriticism?  Lastly,  Handel  writes  about  the  political 
factors.  Sometimes  a  leader  may  have  spent  so  much  time  advocating  a  particular 
position,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  change  his  mind,  even  when  presented  with 

o 

overwhelming  evidenee. 

In  “Politicization  of  Intelligence:  Costs  and  Benefits,”  Riehard  K.  Betts  writes 
policy  should  never  infiuenee  intelligence.  Betts  served  as  Direetor  of  National  Security 
Studies  at  the  Couneil  on  Foreign  Relations  and  on  the  staffs  of  the  original  Senate 
committee  investigating  the  US  intelligence  community.  He  suggests  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  (DCI)  should  be  someone  with  no  hidden  agendas  or  further 
ambition  for  advaneement  so  as  to  help  in  deereasing  the  politicization  of  intelligence. 
There  will  always  be  politieization  in  intelligence  analysis,  but  it  is  up  to  leaders  to 
deerease  it.  They  must  have  standards  for  evidence  and  comparison. 
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Richard  K.  Betts  writes  that  intelligenee  and  policy  failures  are  intermingled. 

Betts  sees  intelligence  as  a  diseipline  which  tries  to  “extract  certainty  from  uncertainty.” 
In  the  uncertainty  lies  a  certain  amount  of  ambiguity.  If  a  policy  maker  receives  an 
intelligence  produet  that  has  some  ambiguity,  the  policy  maker  is  highly  likely  to  use  the 
ambiguity  to  support  a  viewpoint.  It  is  also  the  typical  persona  of  poliey  makers  that  lead 
them  to  interpreting  ambiguity  to  their  own  needs  -  poliey  makers,  Betts  writes,  are 
“decisive,  aggressive,  and  self-eonfident.”^ 

Hans  Heymann,  in  Intelligence  Policy  and  Process,  identifies  five  ways  that 
intelligenee  can  be  unpopular  with  policy  makers:  when  intelligence  fails  to  reduce 
uneertainty,  when  intelligenee  restricts  options,  when  intelligence  undereuts  policies, 
when  intelligence  provokes  public  controversy,  and  when  intelligence  fails  to  persuade. 
Heymann  eoncludes  that  intelligence  and  policy  are  intertwined,  but  if  intelligence  gives 
in  to  poliey  makers,  then  the  intelligenee  provided  may  be  unwanted. 

Reform 

In  Intelligence:  From  Secrets  to  Policy,  Mark  M.  Lowenthal  deseribes  some  of 

the  ideas  for  intelligenee  reform,  before  the  existence  of  the  DNI.  The  role  of  the  DCI  and 

his  extensive  responsibilities  eompared  to  his  limited  authority  was  always  a  point  of 

discussion.  Some  suggested  expanding  the  authority  of  the  DCI  to  better  mateh  his 

authority  and  responsibility  and  to  better  manage  the  intelligence  eommunity.  Others, 

while  agreeing  with  the  expansion,  only  believed  it  should  oecur  if  the  DCI  relinquished 

eontrol  of  the  CIA,  in  effect  becoming  a  director  of  national  intelligence.  Still  others, 

Lowenthal  notes,  suggested  making  the  DCI  position  more  like  that  of  a  chief  exeeutive 

offieer  “with  greater  authority  to  give  coherent  general  direction  without  sacrificing  the 
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independence  of  various  agencies.”^'  At  a  lower  level,  there  have  been  suggestions  to 

place  all  the  technical  intelligence  functions— IMINT,  SIGINT,  and  MASINT  under  one 

agency  to  prevent  stovepipes.  The  director  of  the  agency  would  determine  which  function 

would  be  used  to  answer  requirements.  A  final  suggestion  was  that  CIA  and  DIA 

HUMINT  be  combined  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort.  Lowenthal  concludes  by  writing, 

“What  is  certain  is  that  the  debate  over  intelligence  reform  w  ill  go  on,  largely  on  its  own 

momentum,  with  heightened  attention  during  crises  or  after  incidents  deems  to  be 
12 

intelligence  failures.” 

The  9/1 1  Commission  Report:  Final  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Terrorist  Attacks  Upon  the  United  States,  reviews  the  functions  of  each  agency  in  the 
intelligence  community.  The  Commission  ultimately  identified  the  need  for  an  authority 
over  the  entire  intelligence  community,  thus  the  creation  of  the  Director  of  National 
Intelligence  (DNI). 

Richard  Best,  in  the  CRS  Issue  Brief for  Congress:  Intelligence  Issues  for 
Congress,  notes  that  a  lack  of  human  intelligence  was  blamed,  in  part,  for  US  not  having 
prior  knowledge  of  9/1 1 .  Best  describes  how  during  the  Cold  War,  intelligence  targets  of 
interest  were  generally  military  officials  or  political  figures.  Therefore,  defense  attaches 
and  intelligence  officers  working  in  the  embassies  were  sufficient  to  collect  human 
intelligence.  However,  the  nature  of  terrorism  and  unconventional  threats  is  such  that 
requires  a  new  breed  of  human  intelligence.  The  high  value  intelligence  no  longer  comes 
from  military  officials  or  political  figures;  rather  there  is  a  low  level  network.  Informants 
are  now  average  persons  such  as  the  storekeeper,  the  waiter,  or  the  cab  driver.  As  such,  a 
new  type  of  HUMINT  officer  is  required.  With  the  new  requirement  comes  difficulty,  as 
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officers  would  be  plaeed  under  nonofficial  cover  (NOC).  There  are  administrative 
eomplieations  with  NOC.  In  addition  to  administrative  eomplieations,  there  are  problems 
with  reeruitment.  That  is,  a  big  part  of  HUMINT  is  having  language  capability  for  each 
officer’s  regional  speeialty.  It  is  difficult  to  find  persons  with  language  skills  for  lesser 
known,  non-romanee  languages.  Lastly,  there  has  been  issue  with  the  baekgrounds  of 
informants.  In  1995,  then  DCI,  John  Deuteh,  established  guidelines  to  limit  the  types  of 
informants  that  offieers  eould  reeruit.  Offieials,  then,  frowned  upon  using  individuals 
with  drug  smuggling,  human  rights  violations,  or  similar  backgrounds.  After  September 
1 1th,  things  ehanged.  The  FY2002  Intelligenee  Authorization  Aet  direeted  the  DCI  to 
replaee  the  guidelines. 

Analysis  of  the  researeh  will  be  done  using  analysis  of  eompeting  hypotheses. 
The  next  ehapter  will  discuss  this  methodology  and  theory  that  will  be  used  to  eonduct 
the  researeh. 

'Richard  K.  Betts  and  Thomas  G.  Mahnken,  eds..  Paradoxes  of  Intelligence: 
Essays  in  Honor  of  Michael  1.  Handel  (Portland,  OR;  Frank  Cass,  2003),  80. 

Alfred  C.  Maurer,  Marion  D.  Tunstall,  and  James  M.  Keagle,  eds..  Intelligence 
Policy  and  Process  (Boulder,  CO:  Westview  Press,  1985),  401. 

Robert  David  Steele,  The  New  Craft  of  Intelligence:  Personal,  Public,  and 
Political  (Oakton,  VA:  OSS,  Ine.,  2002),  13. 

"'Gregory  F.  Treverton,  Reshaping  National  Intelligence  in  an  Age  of  Information 
(New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2005),  243. 

^Maurer,  Tunstall,  and  Keagle,  Intelligence  Policy  and  Process,  125. 

^Hastedt,  Glenn  P.,  Intelligence  Policy  and  Process,  149. 

’ibid.,  140. 
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Betts  and  Mahnken,  Paradoxes  of  Intelligence:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Michael  I. 
Handel,  210. 

^Ibid.,  59. 

'^Maurer,  Tunstall,  and  Keagle,  Intelligence  Policy  and  Process,  57. 

'^Banning,  "Senseless  Seerets:  The  Failures  of  U.S.  Military  Intelligenee,  from 
George  Washington  to  the  Present,"  227. 

'^Ibid.,  232. 
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CHAPTER  3 


METHODOLOGY 


Organizational  structure  and  culture  theory  will  be  used  to  analyze  this  research 
project.  While  organizational  structure  refers  to  the  way  groups  are  interrelated,  a  culture 
refers  to  the  values,  attitudes,  beliefs,  norms,  and  customs  of  an  organization.  ^ 

The  IC  has  a  definite  culture  within  individual  organizations  and  the  IC  as  a 
whole.  Additionally,  the  structure  of  the  IC  varies  depending  on  the  discipline  or 
function.  The  purpose  of  using  this  model  is  to  identify  the  key  weaknesses  of  the  IC  and 
determine  -based  on  certain  criteria-  if  the  DNI  will  be  able  to  improve  the  identified 
weaknesses. 

The  research  will  specifically  focus  on  organizational  effectiveness. 

Organizational  effectiveness,  for  the  purpose  of  this  research,  will  be  defined  as: 

Capable  of  attaining  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  and  is  in  this  sense  formally 
the  most  rational  known  means  of  carrying  out  imperative  control  over  human 
beings.  It  is  superior  to  any  other  form  on  precision,  in  stability,  in  the  stringency 
of  its  discipline,  and  in  its  reliability.  It  thus  makes  possible  a  particularly  high 
degree  of  calculability  of  results  for  the  heads  of  the  organization  and  for  those 
acting  in  relation  to  it.  It  is  finally  superior  both  in  intensive  efficiency  and  in  the 
scope  of  its  operations,  and  is  formally  capable  of  application  to  all  kinds  of 
administrative  tasks. ^ 

The  term  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  this  research,  will  be  defined  as  a  particular 
entity  or  discipline,  as  opposed  to  a  formal  organization,  such  as  the  CIA,  for  example. 
The  three  organizations  to  be  examined  will  be  analysis,  operations  and  collection,  and 
information  sharing.  Nine  criteria  will  be  used  as  indicators  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  organizations.  Those  criteria  are: 
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1 .  Turnover;  The  rate  at  which  current  employees  leave  and  new  employees  are 

hired. 

2.  Quality:  “The  quality  of  the  primary  service  or  product  provided  by  the 
organization  may  take  many  operational  forms,  which  are  largely  determined  by  the  kind 
of  product  or  service  provided  by  the  organization.” 

3.  Readiness:  “The  probability  that  an  organization  could  successfully  perform 
some  specified  task  if  asked  to  do  so.”"^ 

4.  Conflict  Cohesion:  “The  organization  with  verbal  and  physical  clashes,  poor 
coordination,  and  ineffective  communication  (conflict).  An  organization  in  which  the 
members  like  one  another,  work  well  together,  communicate  fully  and  openly,  and 
coordinate  their  work  efforts  (cohesion).”^ 

5.  Evaluations  by  External  Entities:  “Evaluations  of  the  organization  ...  by  those 
individuals  and  organizations  in  its  environment  with  which  it  interacts.  Loyalty  to, 
confidence  in,  and  support  given  the  organization  by  such  groups  as  .  .  .  customers  .  .  . 
enforcement  agencies,  and  the  general  public.”^ 

6.  Managerial  Interpersonal  Skills:  “The  level  of  skill  and  efficiency  with  which 
the  management  deals  with  superiors,  subordinates,  and  peers  and  includes  the  extent  to 
which  managers  give  support,  facilitate  constructive  interaction,  and  generate  enthusiasm 
for  meeting  goals  and  achieving  excellent  performance.”^ 

7.  Satisfaction:  “The  achievement  or  possession  of  certain  outcomes  provided  by 
the  organization  and  ...  an  individual’s  perception  of  the  degree  to  which  he  or  she  has 

o 

received  an  equitable  amount  of  the  outcome.” 
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8.  Training  and  Development  Emphasis:  The  amount  of  attention  paid  to  further 
developing  and  training  employees. 

9.  Efficiency:  The  capacity  of  an  organization  to  produce  desired  results  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  energy,  time,  money,  personnel,  and  materiel.^ 

These  criteria  were  selected  because  previous  research  identified  them,  in  some 
way  as  failures  or  successes  in  the  IC.  These  criteria  are  the  top  nine— believed  by  the 
researcher-  based  on  literature  review,  which  can  best  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
analysis,  operations  and  collection,  and  information  sharing. 

After  analyzing  the  effectiveness  of  the  three  listed  organizations,  the  research 
will  then  address  the  research  question:  Is  the  DNI  able  to  solve  the  persisting  problems 
of  the  IC  as  required  by  the  Intelligence  Reform  Act? 

The  question  will  be  answered  by  examining  the  following  criteria  of  the  DNI: 

(1)  Authority-  The  legitimate  right  to  command  and  the  right  to  be  obeyed  based  on 
the  Intelligence  Reform  Act 

(2)  Ability  to  influence  -  The  art  of  persuasion 

(3)  Prudence  -  “exercise  of  sound  judgment  in  practical  affairs.” 

(4)  Person-centered  policy— "Reason,  meanings,  motives,  attributions,  concerns, 
emotions,  and  strivings  for  fulfillment  all  animate  and  guide  human  behavior. 
These  aspects  of  the  person  need  to  be  understood  if  we  are  to  understand  why 
some  policies  succeed  and  others  fail. 

Analysis  of  competing  hypotheses  is  the  methodology  that  will  be  used  to  analyze 
the  research  information.  This  analysis  involves  creating  a  chart  of  hypotheses  and 
evidence.  A  hypothesis  is  “a  declarative  statement  that  has  not  been  established  as  true.”'^ 
Evidence  is  information  that  can  be  connected  to  a  hypothesis.  Analysis  of  competing 
hypotheses  consists  of  testing  hypotheses  against  evidence  using  a  matrix  and  ultimately 
ranking  the  hypotheses  by  the  degree  to  which  evidence  is  inconsistent.  In  the  end,  the 


hypothesis  with  the  least  inconsistencies  is  the  most  favored.  The  three  categories  used  to 
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test  the  hypotheses  are:  Consistent  (C)— the  hypothesis  eould  be  true  given  the  evidenee, 
Ineonsistent  (I)— the  hypothesis  eannot  be  true  given  the  evidenee,  or  Ambiguous  (A)— the 
evidenee  is  not  applieable  to  the  hypothesis.  The  matrix  will  resemble  table  1. 


Evidenee 


Table  1.  Analysis  of  Competing  Hypotheses 

Hypotheses 


The  hypotheses,  in  this  researeh,  are  possible  answers  to  the  researeh  question:  Is 
the  DNI  able  to  solve  the  persisting  problems  of  the  IC  as  required  by  the  Intelligenee  and 
Reform  Aet?  The  hypotheses  to  be  used  in  this  researeh  are:  (1)  Yes;  (2)  Yes,  but  not  in  5 
years;  (3)  Yes,  but  needs  more  authority;  (4)  No;  (5)  No,  but  after  5  years.  Below  is  a  list 
of  relevant  evidenee  and  a  brief  explanation: 

1.  Has  Tasking  Authority— the  DNI  has  direet  tasking  authority  over  national 
intelligenee  elements  and  advisory  tasking  over  non-national  intelligenee  organizations. 

2.  Intelligenee  professional  for  deputy— the  eurrent  prineiple  deputy  DNI  (PDDNI) 
is  an  Army  intelligenee  offieer,  whieh  implies  that  he  has  experienee  in  working  within 
the  IC  and  is  familiar  with  the  various  funetions  of  intelligenee; 

3.  Limited  budget  authority  over  DoD— the  DNI  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
dietate  how  the  DoD’s  intelligenee  budget  will  be  spent,  but  ean  provide  input; 

4.  Budget  authority  over  others— the  DNI  has  budget  authority  over  non-DoD 
members  of  the  IC  and  ean  ensure  the  National  Intelligenee  Program  (NIP)  is  properly 
implemented; 
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5.  Desire  to  improve— the  eurrent  DNI  has  expressed  a  eommitment  to  improving 

the  IC; 

6.  Seeretary  of  Defense  (SECDEF)  Involvement— the  SECDEE  has  a  eritieal  role 
in  the  IC  beeause  eight  of  the  16  ageneies  fall  under  the  DoD,  of  whieh  the  SECDEE  is 
the  head.  Additionally,  the  SECDEE  has  budgetary  authority  over  DoD  organizations  that 
do  not  fall  under  the  National  Intelligenee  Program  (NIP). 

7.  Some  ehanges  do  not  require  budget  authority— there  are  eertain  improvements 
that  eould  be  made  in  the  IC  whieh  do  not  involve  money;  rather  they  may  require  a 
ehange  in  organizational  eulture  or  just  the  art  of  persuasion; 

8.  NCTC  Direetor  reports  direet  to  President— it  is  written  in  the  Intelligenee 
Reform  Aet  that  the  NCTC  direetor  will  report  direetly  to  the  President  on  issues 
regarding  the  War  on  Terrorism  and  will  eoordinate  with  the  DNI.  However,  the  NCTC 
direetor  is  still  required  to  report  to  the  DNI,  and  not  the  President,  on  all  other  matters; 

9.  New  CIA  head  is  former  DNI  deputy— General  Hayden  was  approved  by 
Congress  to  be  the  next  CIA  direetor.  Hayden  was  previously  the  PDDN.  Hayden’s 
previous  position  eould  have  a  positive  impaet  of  the  relationship  between  the  DNI  and 
CIA; 

10.  Support  of  Bush— the  DNI  has  the  full  support  of  President  Bush.  There  may 
be  a  time  when  another  president  does  not  fully  support  the  DNI; 

1 1 .  Diplomat  vs.  Intelligenee  professional  as  direetor— the  eurrent  DNI  is  not  an 
intelligenee  professional;  rather  he  is  an  ambassador.  The  possibility  exists  that  the  nature 
of  the  DNEs  professional  baekground  eould  affeet  his  ability  to  help  the  IC; 
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12.  Neutral  Director— the  current  DNl  is  neutral  in  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  any 
of  the  1C  organizations;  therefore  it  is  likely  that  he  is  more  unbiased  than  a  member  of 
the  1C  might  be; 

13.  No  congressional  oversight  reform— congressional  oversight  over  the  1C 
remains  unchanged.  There  are  certain  portions  of  the  Intelligence  Reform  Act  that  are 
vague  and  are  left  to  the  interpretation  of  the  reader; 

14.  No  operational  control— while  the  DNl  is  to  be  kept  informed  about  ongoing 
operations,  he  does  not  dictate  operations; 

15.  Lead  for  establishing  PlRs— the  DNl  has  been  appointed  as  the  lead  in 
establishing  PIRs  for  the  1C;  this  should  better  help  guide  everyone  in  one  direction  and 
minimize  redundancies; 

16.  Hiring  authority  over  heads— the  Intelligence  Reform  Act  states  that  all  heads 
of  the  IC  must  seek  the  “concurrence”  of  the  DNl  when  making  an  appointment  and  if  the 
DNl  does  not  concur,  the  appointment  cannot  be  made; 

17.  No  clear  fire  authority— the  Intelligence  Reform  Act  clearly  outlines  the  DNI’s 
hiring  responsibilities  but  mentions  nothing  about  firing.  Can  the  DNl  recommend  that 
someone  be  fired? 

18.  Turnover— because  of  the  increased  use  of  contract  companies  in  the  War  on 
Terrorism  and  also  the  increased  need  of  personnel  within  the  IC,  current  and  potential 
intelligence  professionals  have  many  options.  Therefore,  the  rate  of  turnover  has 
increased  in  some  IC  organizations.  Someone  may  work  at  an  agency  for  a  few  years  or 
less,  and  then  join  another  organization  in  the  IC  either  through  the  civil  service  or  a 
contractor; 
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19.  New  analysts  and  operators— a  number  of  organizations  in  the  IC  experieneed 
a  gap  in  the  workforee  and  as  a  result  embarked  on  a  hiring  eampaign.  A  number  of  new 
hires  were  reeent  eollege  graduates  with  no  previous  work  experienee.  As  a  result,  for  the 
first  eouple  years,  new  hires  are  hardly  taken  seriously  beeause  they  are  so  new  to  the  IC; 

20.  Personalities  of  ageney  heads— individuals  who  are  in  leadership  positions  in 
the  IC  have  different  leadership  styles.  Do  their  leadership  styles  affeet  the  DNI  trying  to 
solve  IC  problems? 

21.  No  penal  authority— other  than  budgetary  eontrol,  whieh  is  not  the  ease  for 
DoD,  the  DNI  does  not  have  any  way  of  penalizing  an  ageney  that  does  not  comply  with 
set  policies; 

22.  Vague  parts  of  bill  require  interpretation— some  parts  of  the  Intelligence 
Reform  Act  are  ambiguous  and  can  be  interpreted  in  different  ways. 

The  evidences  were  gathered  based  on  personal  assessments  and  previously 
written  products.  Additionally,  each  piece  of  evidence  falls  into  one  of  the  nine  categories 
of  organizational  effectiveness  or  the  four  criteria  assessing  the  DNI.  The  scope  of  the 
research  and  time  constraints  only  allow  for  13  of  the  22  evidences  to  be  adequately 
addressed.  The  nine  items  not  addressed  in  the  study  should  be  the  basis  for  further 
research. 

Primary  and  secondary  sources  encompass  the  preponderance  of  research 
material.  Some  sources  will  include  editorials,  journals,  official  reports,  television 
specials,  and  personal  accounts. 

To  support  in  measuring  the  criteria,  interviews  will  be  conducted.  Potential 
interviewees  include;  members  of  the  DNI  staff,  J2  staff,  DIA,  Military  Intelligence,  and 
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non-Department  of  Defense  intelligenee  organizations.  Interview  questions  will  likely  ask 
about  eaeh  individual’s  interpretation  of  the  listed  nine  eriteria  and  neeessary  traits  for  the 
DNI  to  fix  problems. 

Additionally,  some  surveys  may  be  eondueted.  Surveys  will  likely  eontain  the 
same  questions  presented  to  interviewees.  Beeause  this  is  a  new  offiee,  there  will  be 
limited  information  on  the  aecomplishments  of  the  DNI.  However,  the  DNI  website  has 
posted  several  memorandums  that  have  been  written  sinee  the  establishment  of  the  offiee, 
whieh  can  provide  pertinent  information. 

There  are  weaknesses  to  this  research  method.  First,  the  measurement  of  the 
criteria  will  not  entirely  be  quantitative  and  therefore  results  may  be  subjective.  Also,  the 
selected  criteria  were  based  on  previously  written  materials.  However,  according  to 
organizational  structure  theory,  there  are  well  over  nine  criteria  to  determine 
effectiveness.  In  essence,  this  list  is  not  finite  or  definite.  The  personality  assessment  of 
the  current  DNI,  will  be  limited  in  scope.  Research  will  be  based  on  publicly  available 
documents  and  will  not  likely  include  any  official  clinical  or  psychological  assessments. 
The  interviews  will  be  with  a  myriad  of  IC  professionals.  Additionally  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  survey  may  be  too  small  a  survey  of  a  certain  level  (i.e.,  junior,  mid-level,  senior) 
will  be  interviewed  to  truly  make  a  valid  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  IC. 

The  next  chapter  will  use  the  analysis  of  competing  hypotheses  to  determine  the 
most  likely  hypothesis  to  the  main  research  question. 

'Wikipedia,  Organizational  Culture  [web  site  on-line];  available  from 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Organizational_culture;  Internet;  accessed  16  November 
2006. 
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CHAPTER  4 


ANALYSIS 

Background 

The  IC’s  problems  in  analysis,  information  sharing,  and  aetivity  eoordination 
have  existed  for  some  time.  With  the  ereation  of  the  DNI,  there  is  renewed  hope  that  the 
new  offiee  will  be  able  to  solve  the  existing  problems  and  improve  the  IC.  This  ehapter 
will  address  the  identified  problems  and  then  examine  the  DNI’s  ability  to  solve  the 
problems. 

One  of  the  problems  with  analysis  is  the  laek  of  using  all  resources  available. 
Analysts  in  the  IC  generally  work  from  elassified  eomputer  systems  and  use  elassified 
reports  to  do  their  analysis.  Intelink,  the  IC’s  elassified  version  of  the  Internet  is  used  by 
analysts  to  seareh  for  various  doeuments  or  information. '  It  is  not  uneommon  for 
intelligenee  analysts  to  think  that  if  it  is  not  elassified,  then  the  information  is  defieient. 
One  reason  for  such  beliefs  eould  be  the  souree  of  information.  Some  believe  the  harder  it 
is  to  aequire  the  information,  the  more  valuable  it  is.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  open 
souree  information  is  not  as  valued.  If,  for  example,  information  is  aequired  through  a 
seeret  human  souree,  it  holds  more  importanee  than  information  that  was  aequired 
through  an  interview.  Also,  while  it  is  not  diseouraged,  analysts  are  not  aetively  pushed 
to  use  open  souree  material  for  analysis.  One  reason  eould  be  the  difficulty  in  finding  a 
computer  data-mining  program  to  use  open  souree  information.  There  is  sueh  an 
abundance  of  information  available,  that  there  is  not  enough  time  to  eull  through 
everything  to  find  relevant  and  reliable  information.  Open  souree  information  does  not 


only  refer  to  information  found  on  the  Internet.  This  misconeeption  ean  also  be  limiting. 
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Author  Robert  David  Steele  suggests  analysts  should  become  more  global  and  fuse  more 
sources  of  information  into  analysis.  He  writes,  “Only  a  global  process  of  discovery, 
operating  .  .  .  ideally  in  29  languages,  will  yield  a  proper  appreciation  of  current  human 
knowledge  in  any  given  domain.”  Not  every  written  product  can  be  found  in  English. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  areas  outside  of  Western  Europe.  This  is  why  political  officers 
of  the  EIS  State  Department  read  newspapers  of  foreign  countries  as  opposed  to  relying 
on  US  news.  There  are  certain  nuances  and  viewpoints  from  a  local  language  that  may 
not  be  captured  in  English.  Directly  tied  in  with  operating  in  different  languages  is 
cultural  understanding  or  cultural  awareness,  at  the  least.  Speaking  the  language  of  a 
foreign  country  is  a  great  asset  for  analysts;  however,  it  is  also  important  to  know  the 
culture  in  order  to  better  understand  the  undertones  or  nuances  of  the  country.  This  can 
particularly  be  helpful  when  analyzing  in  a  foreign  language.  These  skills  can  be 
particularly  helpful  in  assessing  HUMINT  sources.  In  addition  to  operating  in  various 
languages,  the  IC  should  make  a  concerted  effort  to  seek  out  known  and  less  publicized 
experts  in  various  topics  of  interest. 

There  are  two  problems  that  hinder  information  sharing  in  the  IC:  technological 
systems  compatibility  and  an  unwillingness  to  share.  In  the  latter,  the  common  “need  to 
know”  culture  prevails  across  the  intelligence  community.  But  how  does  one  know  that 
another  agency  does  not  have  the  need  to  know?  Eor  example.  The  9/1 1  Commission 
reports  that  NSA  had  undistributed  information  that  would  have  helped  identify  Nawaf  al 
Hamzi  in  January  2000.  But  no  one  asked  for  the  information  and  it  was  not  distributed. 
Therefore,  it  was  never  used.  In  1999,  the  German  government  provided  to  the  US,  the 
name  “Marwan”  and  an  associated  United  Arab  Emirates  (UAE)  phone  number,  which 
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were  the  subjeet  of  a  German  investigation.  CIA’s  Counterterrorism  Center  (CTC) 
examined  the  information  for  a  short  period,  but  with  so  little  information,  efforts 
dwindled.  The  CTC  did  not  ask  any  other  member  of  the  IC  for  assistanee.  “Marwan” 
turned  out  to  be  Marwan  al  Shehhi,  the  individual  who  piloted  United  Airlines  flight  175 
into  the  South  Tower  of  the  World  Trade  Center.  This  oceurrenee  is  being  investigated."^ 
There  have  also  been  oeeasions  when  someone  did  ask  for  the  information,  but  eould  not 
have  aeeess  beeause  it  was  eompartmented.  “Intelligenee  needs  to  be  opened  wide,  not 
eosseted  in  seeret  eompartments.”^  There  is  a  battle  in  information  sharing.  While  on  one 
hand,  it  is  important  to  have  to  widest  dissemination  possible  in  the  IC;  this  ean  beeome  a 
eounterintelligenee  nightmare.  Widely  disseminated  intelligenee  is  bound  to  fall  into  the 
wrong  hands,  sueh  as  a  Bill  Gertz  article  in  the  Washington  Post,  or  a  blog  on  the 
Internet,  or  worst  yet,  an  adversary’s  intelligence  service.  In  regards  to  compatibility, 
each  agency  has  its  own  system,  which  is  not  necessarily  compatible  with  any  other 
agency.  If  an  FBI  analyst  wanted  to  access  a  CIA  database,  the  analyst  would  have  to 
physically  go  to  CIA.  In  addition,  the  analyst  would  have  to  be  given  permission  to  gain 
access  to  the  CIA  system.  While  there  are  security  reasons  as  to  why  this  is  a  good  thing, 
it  can  be  a  hindrance  to  sharing  information.  With  the  advanced  technology  of  today, 
there  must  be  a  way  to  still  restrict  access  to  certain  databases  while  still  being 
compatible  with  other  systems  in  the  IC. 

Coordinating  HUMINT  operational  activities  is  not  always  done  in  the  IC.  A 
major  reason  is  the  nature  of  HUMINT— it  is  a  sensitive  business.  If  too  many  people 
know  about  an  operation,  there  is  a  higher  likelihood  that  it  could  be  compromised.  One 
problem  in  coordination  has  been  between  intelligence  agencies  with  law  enforcement 
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functions  and  those  without.  Two  prime  examples  are  the  FBI  and  CIA.  An  agency  with 
law  enforcement  functions  primarily  looks  to  prosecute  individuals  guilty  of  espionage 
while  an  agency  with  no  law  enforcement  does  not  have  the  same  outlook.  An  agency 
like  the  FBI  would  not  disseminate  information  or  evidenee  collected  as  it  could  spoil  a 
case. 

The  analytieal  seheme  of  this  complex  topic  can  be  presented  in  table  form  with 
an  accompanying  explanation  (see  table  2).  The  four  hypotheses  that  are  used  in  the 
analysis  of  eompeting  hypotheses  are:  Yes  (column  2);  Not  in  five  years  (column  3); 
Needs  more  authority  (column  4);  and  No  (column  5).  “Not  in  five  years”  means  that  the 
DNI  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC  after  five  years  have  passed.  “Needs 
more  authority”  means  the  DNI  will  need  more  authority  in  order  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  IC.  Each  item  of  evidenee  is  either  given  a  grading  of  Consistent  (C)  meaning  that 
the  hypothesis  could  be  true  given  the  evidenee,  Inconsistent  (I)  meaning  the  hypothesis 
eannot  be  true  given  the  evidenee,  or  Ambiguous  (A)  whieh  means  the  evidence  is  not 
applicable  to  the  hypothesis. 

To  gain  some  real-world  insight,  several  interviews  were  eonducted  with  senior 
intelligenee  officials  in  the  IC.  The  offieials  interviewed  were:  Lieutenant  General  (LTG) 
William  G.  Boykin,  Deputy  Underseeretary  of  Defense  for  Intelligence;  Colonel  Robert 
A.  Carr,  Assistant  J2,  Joint  Staff;  Lieutenant  General  (LTG)  Miehael  D.  Maples, 

Direetor,  Defense  Intelligence  Agency;  Mr.  Michael  Leiter,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff , 

Offiee  of  Director  of  National  Intelligence;  and  James  Wright,  Direetor  for  Program 
Management ,  Counterintelligence  Lield  Activity.  They  were  asked  selected  questions 
related  to  the  evidences  used  in  the  competing  hypotheses. 
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Table  2.  Researeh  Questions 

HYPOTHESES 

EVIDENCE 

Yes 

Not  in  5  Years 

Needs  More  Authority 

No 

1.  Has  Tasking  Authority 

2.  Inteiiigence  Professionai  for  Deputy 

3.  No  budget  authority  over  DoD 

4.  Budget  authority  over  others 

5.  SECDEF  Invoivement 

6.  New  CIA  Head  is  former  Deputy 

7.  Support  of  President  Bush 

8.  Dipiomat  vs.  Intei  Professionai  as  Director 

9.  No  Congressionai  Oversight  Reform 

10.  No  Operationai  Controi 

1 1 .  Lead  for  estabiishing  PIRs 

12.  Hiring  Authority  over  heads 

13.  New  Analysts  and  Operators 

Background  Questions 

To  establish  a  framework  for  the  interviews,  two  questions  not  ineluded  as 
evidenee,  were  asked:  (1)  Do  you  believe  the  IC  is  homogenous  or  disjointed?  and  (2) 
What  do  you  believe  are  the  eurrent  ehahenges  of  the  IC?  The  responses  to  those 
questions  were  as  follows. 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  IC  is  homogenous  or  disjointed? 

Of  the  five  senior  intelhgenee  experts  interviewed,  four  responded  that  the  IC  is 
neither  homogenous  nor  disjointed.  COL  Carr  likened  the  IC  to  a  modem  day  family— 
everyone  is  off  doing  something  different,  may  have  different  religions,  sexual 
preferenees,  or  various  marital  situations,  but  they  ah  eome  together  for  emergeneies. 
Also,  families  may  have  small  disagreements,  but  they  still  do  things  together.  LTG 
Boykin  believes  eaeh  organization  demonstrates  ahegianee  to  its  own  ageney  and  there  is 
a  laek  of  eooperation.  LTG  Maples  opined  the  Intehigenee  Reform  Aet  tried  to  bring 
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about  integration  in  the  IC.  However,  the  IC  is  not  integrated  although  it  is  more 
federated  than  in  the  past.  The  way  that  the  Reform  Aet  is  struetured,  eaeh  ageney  is 
established  for  a  different  reason  and  eustomer,  so  the  operations  and  output  of  eaeh 
agency  is  different.  Michael  Leiter  believed  the  IC  is  not  homogenous,  which  is  a 
strength  in  many  ways.  The  IC  is  not  completely  unified  but  not  disjointed. 

James  Wright  believes  the  IC  is  disjointed.  This  is  primarily  because  there  is  a 
lack  of  true  integration-synchronization  of  data.  Different  agencies  use  different  systems, 
which  are  not  compatible,  to  keep  data  and  conduct  analysis.  Also,  information  sharing 
does  not  happen  because  of  stovepipes  and  an  unwillingness  to  share.  Another  reason  the 
IC  is  disjointed  is  standards.  Products,  Wright  opined,  are  not  homogenous  and  standards 
of  proof  are  different  among  various  organizations.  He  suggested  the  DNI  could 
standardize  the  level  of  standards  for  all  organizations.  Otherwise,  “a  shred  of  evidence 
with  an  artful  writer  get[s]  blown  out  of  proportion.” 

2.  What  do  you  believe  are  the  current  challenges  of  the  IC? 

While  the  interviewees  agreed  with  the  IC  problems  identified  in  this  research, 

some  added  a  few  additional  problems.  The  current  challenges  of  the  IC  can  be  placed  in 

three  categories:  working  together,  managing  resources,  and  integration.  In  working 

together,  it  is  important  to  learn  how  to  cohesively  operate  in  today’s  environment  (i.e.. 

Global  War  on  Terrorism  (GWOT),  office  of  DNI).  The  IC  must  maintain  “a  healthy 

workforce  while  proactively  supporting  a  war”  ^  Also,  in  working  together,  intelligence 

officers  should  think  outside  their  own  agency’s  perspective.^  As  LTG  Maples 

mentioned,  the  IC  needs  to  have  a  common  vision  of  where  it  is  going  and  acceptance  of 

it.  Integration  not  only  refers  to  systems  but  also  data.  There  is  a  problem  in  getting 
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information  to  analysts  due  partly  to  a  lack  of  data  sharing.  Also,  there  is  a  lack  of 
cultural  awareness  in  the  IC  and  not  enough  cultural  anthropologists.  Analysts  do  not 

g 

have  such  expertise  and  as  a  result  end  up  “looking  at  data  through  Western  eyes.” 
Personnel  and  financial  resources  can  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  IC.  Properly 
managing  such  resources  is  another  current  problem  of  the  IC.  COL  Carr  warned  the  IC 
must  be  more  judicious  with  how  it  manages  budget  supplementals. 

There  is  a  lack  of  crossover  in  the  IC.  LTG  Boykin  suggests  training  all  analysts 
to  a  common  standard  for  easy  crossover.  If  a  China  expert  is  needed  at  the  FBI  and  the 
analyst  is  currently  located  at  the  DIA,  the  analyst  should  be  able  to  make  an  easy 
transition  from  the  parent  agency  to  the  other.  Currently,  there  is  no  standardized  training 
for  analysts.  They  are  trained  differently  depending  on  the  organization.  LTG  Boykin 
recommends  instituting  something  similar  to  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  so  that  jointness 
is  better  enforced.  This  is  also  a  suggestion  Secretary  of  Defense,  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
made  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in  2004.  As  LTG  Maples  says,  “Change 
is  okay  as  long  as  it’s  not  for  the  sake  of  change.” 

Research  Questions 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  evidence  used  in  the  analysis  of  competing 
hypotheses.  Each  item  of  evidence  contains  the  question,  comments,  and  an  assessment. 

1.  Tasking  Authority 

The  DNI  has  direct  tasking  authority  over  national  intelligence  elements  and 
advisory  tasking  over  non-national  intelligence  organizations. 
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(ii)  .  .  .  direct  the  tasking  of,  collection,  analysis,  production,  and 
dissemination  of  national  intelligence  by  elements  of  the  intelligence  community, 
including — 

(iii)  provide  advisory  tasking  to  intelligence  elements  of  those  agencies 
and  departments  not  within  the  National  Intelligence  Program.^ 

Question:  Could  it  be  true  that  the  DNI  could  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC  given 

he  has  tasking  authority? 

Comments:  The  Intel  Reform  Act  honed  in  on  the  DNI’s  tasking  authorities.  The 
DCI  had  collection  authorities,  but  the  law  did  not  mention  other  like  analysis  and 
production.  The  new  Act  addresses  collection  as  well  as  others  that  were  not  with  the 
DCI.  With  more  specific  verbage,  there  will  be  less  ambiguity  in  the  DNI’s  authority  on 
tasking. 

Assessment:  Yes,  the  DNFs  tasking  authority  is  consistent  with  the  DNI  being 
able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC  currently  and  in  five  years.  It  is  not  true,  given  the 
DNI’s  tasking  authority,  that  the  DNI  will  not  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC. 
Given  the  DNI  has  tasking  authority,  it  is  consistent  the  DNI  may  need  more  authority. 


2.  Principal  deputy  is  intelligence  professional. 

The  current  principal  deputy  DNI  (PDDNI)  is  an  Army  intelligence  officer,  which 
implies  that  he  has  experience  in  working  within  the  IC  and  is  familiar  with  the  various 
functions  of  intelligence; 

SEC.  103 A.  (a)  PRINCIPAL  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OE  NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. — (I)  There  is  a  Principal  Deputy  Director  of  National 
Intelligence  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 


(3)  Any  individual  nominated  for  appointment  as  Principal  Deputy 
Director  of  National  Intelligence  shall  have  extensive  national  security  experience 
and  management  expertise. 
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(5)  The  individual  serving  as  Prineipal  Deputy  Director  of  National  Intelligence  shall 
not,  while  so  serving,  serve  in  any  capacity  in  any  other  element  of  the 
intelligence  community. 


(1)  Not  more  than  one  of  the  individuals  serving  in  the  positions  .  .  .  may 
be  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  active  status. 

(2)  The  positions  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  are  the  following; 

(A)  The  Director  of  National  Intelligence. 

(B)  The  Principal  Deputy  Director  of  National  Intelligence. 

(3)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is 
desirable  that  one  of  the  individuals  serving  in  the  positions — 

(A)  be  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces,  in  active  status;  or 

(B)  have,  by  training  or  experience,  an  appreciation  of  military 
intelligence  activities  and  requirements. 

Question:  Could  it  be  true  the  DNI  could  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC,  given  the 
principal  deputy  is  an  intelligence  professional? 

Comments:  Because  the  DNI  is  not  an  intelligence  professional,  it  is  ideal  that  the 
PDDNI  have  an  intelligence  background.  While  the  DNI  may  have  certain  experiences 
with  intelligence,  it  is  not  comparable  to  someone  who  is  an  intelligence  professional. 
Someone  who  has  been  in  the  intelligence  field  for  a  long  time  would  likely  have  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  IC  and  some  of  the  ongoing  issues. 
While,  according  to  the  Intelligence  Reform  Act,  it  is  not  a  requirement  for  the  PDDNI  to 
have  an  intelligence  background,  such  experience,  would  be  helpful;  especially  if  the 
DNI  is  not  an  intelligence  professional. 

Assessment:  Yes,  having  an  intelligence  professional,  as  the  principal  deputy  is 
consistent  with  the  DNI  being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC  currently  and  in  five 
years.  It  is  not  true,  given  the  principal  deputy  is  an  intelligence  professional,  that  the 
DNI  will  not  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC.  Given  that  the  principal  deputy  is  an 
intelligence  professional,  it  is  not  true  the  DNI  may  need  more  authority. 
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3.  Limited  Budget  Authority 

The  DNI  does  not  have  the  authority  to  dictate  how  the  DoD’s  intelligence  budget 
will  be  spent,  but  can  provide  input. 

(3)(A)  The  Director  of  National  Intelligence  shall  participate  in  the 
development  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  annual  budgets  for  the  Joint 
Military  Intelligence  Program  and  for  Tactical  Intelligence  and  Related  Activities. 

(B)  The  Director  of  National  Intelligence  shall  provide  guidance  for  the 
development  of  the  annual  budget  for  each  element  of  the  intelligence  community 
that  is  not  within  the  National  Intelligence  Program.'' 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  consult  with  the  Director  of  National 

Intelligence  before  transferring  or  reprogramming  funds  made  available  under  the 

12 

Joint  Military  Intelligence  Program. 

Question:  Could  it  be  true  that  the  DNI  could  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC  given 
he  has  limited  budget  authority  over  DoD? 

Comments:  “One  of  the  things  that  amazed  me  is  that  everything  is  driven  by 
dollars  and  billets.”  The  Intel  Reform  Act  does  not  give  the  DNI  control  of  the  Joint 
Military  Intelligence  Program  nor  Tactical  Intelligence  and  Related  Activities  budget 
programs,  however  it  is  stated  that  the  SECDEF  will  “consult”  the  DNI  before 
reprogramming  any  funds  in  the  JMIP.  Additionally,  the  DNI  is  to  “participate”  in 
developing  the  JMIP  and  TIARA  budgets.  Unlike  TIARA  and  JMIP,  the  DNI  does 
control  the  National  Intelligence  Program  (NIP).  When  the  Intel  Reform  Act  first  was 
approved,  many  were  concerned  with  the  DNEs  limited  budgetary  control.  There  was 
concern  that  the  DNEs  authorities  would  affect  his  ability  to  make  changes  to  intelligence 
organizations  within  DoD.  One  article  opined  that  while  Rumsfeld  would  not  likely 
directly  challenge  the  DNI,  he  might  do  more  “subtle”  things  such  as  “keeping  him  [DNI] 
out  of  the  loop  on  small  budget  issues.”'"' 
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But  Mr.  Letter  stated  the  DNI’s  authority  is  suffieient,  as  he  has  virtually  all 
authority  over  defense  agencies.  Also,  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  DNI  to  be 
involved  in  tactical  intelligence  issues.  As  LTG  Maples  pointed  out,  about  90  percent  of 
the  DIA  budget  comes  from  the  NIP,  which  the  DNI  controls.  As  a  result,  the  DNI  has 
major  influence  and  impact  on  the  DIA  budget,  and  equally  importantly,  over  ensuring 
programs  are  resourced. 

If  the  concern  over  the  DNI’s  budgetary  authorities  affecting  his  ability  to  make 
changes  in  the  IC  were  valid,  then  alternatives  to  encourage  compliance  would  need  to  be 
considered.  Control  of  the  “purse  strings”  is  usually  what  encourages  compliance.  That 
is,  an  organization  will  likely  comply  with  a  policy,  if  it  knows  that  it  can  be  financially 
penalized  for  non-compliance.  So,  if  the  DNI  lacks  sufficient  budgetary  control,  how  can 
he  ensure  compliance  with  his  policies?  As  former  ADCI,  James  Simon  stated,  “Without 
control  of  budget ...  all  you  have  in  the  authority  to  use  tact  and  goodwill.”  The  DNI 
would  have  to  find  alternative  penalties  or  go  to  the  President.  Mr.  Wright  believes  that 
penalty  is  through  policy.  If  a  policy  is  written,  and  an  organization  does  not  comply,  it 
must  be  made  to  appear  that  the  organization  is  breaking  a  law.  Better  yet,  it  would  be 
optimal  to  get  a  policy  codified  as  a  law  so  that  one  truly  is  breaking  the  law  when  there 
is  no  compliance.  Wright  also  adds  that  the  SECDEF  can  have  impact.  Perhaps  ETG 
Boykin  makes  a  valid  point  by  saying  that  the  IC  could  be  overdoing  the  budget  issue. 
Whatever  alternatives  are  decided,  COE  Carr  noted  that  it  would  take  great  leadership 
and  organizational  skills  to  find  effective  solutions. 

Assessment;  Yes,  having  limited  budget  authority  over  DoD,  is  consistent  with 
the  DNI  being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC  currently  and  in  five  years.  It  is  true. 
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given  the  DNI  has  limited  budget  authority  over  DoD,  that  the  DNI  will  not  be  able  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  IC.  Given  that  the  DNI  has  limited  authority  over  the  DoD 
budget,  it  is  true  the  DNI  may  need  more  authority. 


4,  Budget  Authority  over  non-DoD 

The  DNI  has  budget  authority  over  non-DoD  members  of  the  IC  and  ean  ensure 

the  National  Intelligenee  Program  is  properly  implemented. 

(e)  BUDGET  AUTHORITIES. — (I)  With  respeet  to  budget  requests  and 
appropriations  for  the  National  Intelligenee  Program,  the  Direetor  of  National 
Intelligenee  shall — 

(A)  .  .  .  based  on  intelligenee  priorities  set  by  the  President,  provide  to  the 
heads  of .  .  .  the  intelligenee  eommunity  .  .  .  guidanee  for  developing  the  National 
Intelligenee  Program  budget; 

(B)  .  .  .  develop  and  determine  an  annual  eonsolidated  National 
Intelligenee  Program  budget; 

(4)  The  Direetor  of  National  Intelligenee  shall  ensure  the  effeetive 
exeeution  of  the  annual  budget  for  intelligenee  and  intelligenee  related  aetivities. 


(C)  The  Direetor  of  National  Intelligenee  shall  monitor  the 
implementation  and  exeeution  of  the  National  Intelligenee  Program  by  the  heads 
of  the  elements  of  the  intelligenee  eommunity  that  manage  programs  and 
aetivities  that  are  part  of  the  National  Intelligenee  Program,  whieh  may  inelude 
audits  and  evaluations.'^ 

Question:  Could  it  be  true  that  the  DNI  eould  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC,  given 
he  has  more  budget  authority  over  non-DoD  ageneies? 

Comments:  As  was  mentioned  in  the  previous  question,  having  eontrol  of  funds  is 
one  way  to  help  ensure  eomplianee  with  polieies  and  direetives.  The  DNI  has  the 
authority  to  develop  and  appropriate  the  NIP  budget.  Sueh  authorities  allow  the  DNI  the 
latitude  to  implement  programs  or  ehanges  that  ean  help  the  IC. 

Assessment:  Yes,  having  more  budget  authority  over  non-DoD  ageneies  is 
eonsistent  with  the  DNI  being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC  eurrently  and  in  five 
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years.  Having  more  budget  authority  over  non-DoD  ageneies  is  ineonsistent  with  the  DNI 
not  being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC.  Given  the  DNI  has  more  budget  authority 
over  non-DoD  agencies,  it  is  not  true  the  DNI  will  need  more  authority. 

5.  SECDEF  Involvement 

The  SECDEF  has  a  critical  role  in  the  IC  because  eight  of  the  sixteen  agencies  fall 
under  the  DoD,  of  which  the  SECDEF  is  the  head.  Additionally,  the  SECDEF  has 
budgetary  authority  over  DoD  organizations  that  do  not  fall  under  the  National 
Intelligence  Program  (NIP). 

Question;  Could  it  be  true  that  the  DNI  could  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC  given 
the  involvement  of  the  SECDEF? 

Comments:  The  SECDEF  plays  a  big  role  in  the  IC  as  a  result  of  its  organization. 

COE  Carr  believes  the  SECDEF  should  have  a  similar  role  like  the  other  department 

heads  of  the  IC,  but  he  should  be  more  participatory  because  he  has  more  resources.  COE 

Carr  refers  to  the  SECDEF’s  role  as  the  “most  equal  of  equals.”  ETG  Maples  noted  how 

the  SECDEF  tells  him  what  to  do  through  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  (QDR), 

which  is  very  well  meshed,  with  the  national  intelligence  strategy.  The  two  are  mutually 

supportive.  ETG  Maples  does  not  feel  conflicted  in  responding  to  two  different  bosses 

and  sees  them  both  heading  in  the  same  direction.  The  SECDEF  is  critical  to  the  success 

of  the  IC.  James  Wright  pointed  out,  the  DoD  has  global  jurisdictions  and  military 

agreements  such  as  military  to  military  exchanges,  which  are  helpful  to  the  IC.  ETG 

Boykin  says  the  SECDEF  is  an  advocate  for  the  DNI,  in  terms  of  his  authority  and 

responsibility.  He  insists  on  coordination  and  collaboration  with  the  DNI  on  everything. 

As  Michael  Eeiter  compared  the  DNI  and  SECDEF  relationship  to  that  of  the  three 
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branches  of  the  government;  there  is  a  system  of  eheeks  and  balanees  in  plaee  to  prevent 
one  braneh  from  having  too  mueh  power.  With  the  DNI  and  SECDEF,  there  is  an 
inherent  tension  in  the  design  of  the  intelligenee  strueture.  Eiltimately,  it  is  very  important 
that  there  be  a  good  relationship  between  the  DNI  and  the  SECDEE. 

Assessment:  Yes,  having  the  SECDEE  involved  in  intelligenee  is  eonsistent  with 
the  DNI  being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC.  Having  the  SECDEE  involved  in 
intelligenee  is  ineonsistent  with  the  DNI  not  being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC. 
Given  the  involvement  of  the  SECDEE,  it  is  not  true  the  DNI  will  need  more  authority. 

6.  New  CIA  Direetor 

General  Hayden  was  approved  by  Congress  to  be  the  next  CIA  direetor.  Hayden 
was  previously  the  PDDN.  Hayden’s  previous  position  eould  have  a  positive  impaet  of 
the  relationship  between  the  DNI  and  CIA. 

Question:  Could  it  be  true  that  the  DNI  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
IC,  given  the  new  CIA  direetor,  GEN  Hayden,  is  the  former  PDDNI? 

Comments:  General  Miehael  Hayden  beeame  the  direetor  of  the  CIA  in  May  2006 
following  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Porter  Goss.  Prior  to  that,  Hayden  was  the  PDDNI. 

Some  in  Congress  were  eoneerned  about  plaeing  a  military  person  in  the  position  of  CIA 
direetor  beeause  it  would  only  expand  the  DoD  “empire.”'^  Nonetheless,  Hayden  was 
eventually  approved  to  be  the  next  direetor  of  CIA. 

There  was  speeulation  that  part  of  the  reason  for  Goss’  resignation  was  the  shift  in 
eertain  roles  with  the  ereation  of  the  DNI.  While  the  CIA  used  to  brief  the  president  daily, 
it  would  now  be  the  DNI. 
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All  the  senior  intelligence  officials  interviewed  believe  that  having  Hayden  as  the 
CIA  director  will  help  to  mold  the  CIA’s  relationship  with  the  DNI.  COL  Carr  said  there 
was  an  imminent  need  for  a  unique  leader  like  Hayden.  He  understands  what  the  DNI  is 
trying  to  achieve  and  knows  how  to  work  in  that  framework.  Also,  LTG  Maples  believes 
that  GEN  Hayden  having  been  around  the  IC  for  so  long  and  his  knowledge  of  the  IC  will 
help  foster  the  relationship  between  the  CIA  and  the  DNI.  The  fact  the  Hayden  and 
Negroponte  have  a  personal  relationship  is  also  helpful.  Despite  their  personal 
relationship,  it  will  take  some  time  for  the  CIA  to  get  accustomed  to  there  not  being  a 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  (DCI). 

Assessment:  Yes,  the  CIA  director  being  the  former  PDDNI  is  consistent  with  the 
DNI  being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC.  The  CIA  director  being  the  former 
PDDNI  is  ambiguous  to  the  DNI  being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC,  as  the 
director  could  change  by  then.  The  CIA  director  being  the  former  PDDNI  is  inconsistent 
with  the  DNI  not  being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC.  The  CIA  director  being  the 
former  PDDNI  is  inconsistent  with  the  DNI  needing  more  authority. 

7.  Presidential  Support 

The  DNI  has  the  full  support  of  President  Bush.  There  may  be  a  time  when 
another  president  does  not  fully  support  the  DNI. 

Question:  Could  it  be  true  that  the  DNI  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
IC,  given  he  has  the  support  of  President  Bush? 

Comments:  “Let’s  see  if  I  can  say  it  as  plainly  as  I  can:  I  support  the  intelligence 
bill,”  said  President  Bush  to  reporters  during  a  visit  to  Canada  in  December  2004.  After 


the  events  of  9/11,  President  Bush  faced  pressure  to  make  changes  to  intelligence.  There 
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was  some  opposition  in  the  House  to  the  bill,  which  initially  slowed  its  passage.  Rep. 

Duncan  Hunter,  Republican-California,  head  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 

and  Representative  James  Sensenbrenner,  Republican-Wisconsin,  the  House  Judiciary 

Committee  chairman,  both  opposed  the  bill.  Bush  made  efforts  to  urge  Congress  to  pass 
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the  bill  by  sending  letters  and  making  phone  calls  to  opponents. 

Assessment:  Yes,  the  support  of  Bush  is  consistent  with  the  DNI  being  able  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  IC.  The  support  of  Bush  is  Ambiguous  with  the  DNI  being  able 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC  after  five  years  have  passed  because  there  will  be  a  new 
president.  The  support  of  Bush  is  inconsistent  with  the  DNI  not  being  able  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  IC.  The  support  of  Bush  is  ambiguous  to  the  DNI  needing  more 
authority. 


8.  DNI  Background 

The  current  DNI  is  not  an  intelligence  professional;  rather  he  is  an  ambassador. 
The  possibility  exists  that  the  nature  of  the  DNI’s  professional  background  could  affect 
his  ability  to  help  the  IC. 

SEC.  102.  (a)  DIRECTOR  OE  NATIONAE  INTEEEIGENCE.-(I)  There 
is  a  Director  of  National  Intelligence  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Any  individual  nominated  for 
appointment  as  Director  of  National 
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Intelligence  shall  have  extensive  national  security  expertise.” 

SEC.  103 A.  (a)  PRINCIPAE  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OE  NATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE.— (I)  There  is  a  Principal  Deputy  Director  of  National 
Intelligence  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  Principal  Deputy  Director 
of  National  Intelligence,  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence  shall  recommend  to 
the  President  an  individual  for  appointment  as  Principal  Deputy  Director  of 
National  Intelligence. 
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(3)  Any  individual  nominated  for  appointment  as  Principal  Deputy 
Director  of  National  Intelligence  shall  have  extensive  national  security  experience 
and  management  expertise. 

(4)  The  individual  serving  as  Principal  Deputy  Director  of  National 
Intelligence  shall  not,  while  so  serving,  serve  in  any  capacity  in  any  other  element 
of  the  intelligence  community. 

(5)  The  Principal  Deputy  Director  of  National  Intelligence  shall  assist  the 
Director  of  National  Intelligence  in  carrying  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Director. 

(6)  The  Principal  Deputy  Director  of  National  Intelligence  shall  act  for, 
and  exercise  the  powers  of,  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence  or  during  a  vacancy 
in  the  position  of  Director  of  National  Intelligence.^^ 

Question:  Could  it  be  true  that  the  DNI  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
IC,  given  the  director  is  a  diplomat  as  opposed  to  intelligence  professional? 

Comments:  Ambassador  John  D.  Negroponte  served  as  the  US  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  from  2001  to  2004,  and  then  was  appointed  as  the 
US  Ambassador  to  Iraq  from  2004— until  being  sworn  in  as  the  DNI  on  21  April  2005. 
These  two  positions  placed  Negroponte  in  the  unique  position  of  being  able  to  understand 
the  situation  in  Iraq,  first  hand,  and  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  (GWOT).  Intelligence 
played  a  critical  role  in  the  US  decision  to  declare  war  on  Iraq  and  Negroponte,  as  a 
representative  to  the  UN,  was  involved.  Many  believe  Negroponte  was  a  good  first 
choice  for  the  DNI.  He  did  not  come  with  any  agenda  or  baggage  and  was  an  objective 
leader.  One  of  the  advantages  that  Negroponte  has  is  that  with  his  background  in  the  UN 
and  IZ,  he  understands  the  intelligence  needs  of  the  wide  variety  of  agencies  in  the  IC. 
However,  there  still  needs  to  be  an  individual  with  knowledge  and  expertise  in  the  IC  as  a 
balance. 

While  Negroponte  was  a  good  first  choice,  some  senior  IC  officials  believe  future 
DNIs  will  be  intelligence  professionals.  The  key,  according  to  LTG  Boykin,  is  that  the 
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next  DNI  have  a  broad  baekground  in  intelligenee.  A  broad  baekground  will  help  ensure 
the  DNI  will  not  have  a  bias  or  lend  favor  toward  one  ageney  or  intelligenee  funetion. 
Having  an  intelligence  professional  as  the  DNI  also  allows  for  greater  continuity  than 
would  a  political  appointee.  James  Wright  believes  the  DNI  should  not  only  have  an 
intelligence  background,  but  should  also  have  exposure  to  process.  With  a  political 
appointee,  more  time  would  be  spent  explaining  the  business  of  intelligence  than  would 
be  spent  executing.  The  IC  “can’t  be  jerked  around  by  [the]  whims  of  people,”  he  said. 
Mr.  Wright  is  not  opposed  to  having  the  PDDNI  as  the  intelligence  official,  however.  It  is 
just  important  to  have  an  intelligence  professional  at  some  level,  whether  it  is  the  DNI  or 
the  PDDNI.  The  benefit  of  having  a  political  appointee  as  the  DNI  or  PDDNI  is  that  the 
individual  will  likely  have  experience  in  the  inner  workings  of  the  politics  of 
Washington,  DC.  The  individual  may  also  have  access  to  certain  networks  that  an 
intelligence  professional  would  not. 

Assessment;  Yes,  the  director  as  a  diplomat  as  opposed  to  intelligence 
professional  is  consistent  with  the  DNI  being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC 
currently  and  in  five  years.  The  DNI  director  being  a  diplomat  as  opposed  to  intelligence 
professional  is  consistent  with  the  DNI  not  being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC. 

The  DNI  director  being  a  diplomat  as  opposed  to  intelligence  professional  is  ambiguous 
to  the  DNI  needing  more  authority. 

9.  Congressional  Oversight  Reform 

Congressional  oversight  over  the  IC  remains  unchanged.  There  are  certain 
portions  of  the  Intelligence  Reform  Act  that  are  vague  and  are  left  to  interpretation. 
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Question;  Could  it  be  true  that  the  DNI  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
IC,  given  there  was  no  eongressional  oversight  reform  in  the  Intelligenee  Reform  Aet? 

Comments:  Congressional  oversight  reform  remained  in  high  demand  after  the 
signing  of  the  Intelligenee  Reform  Aet.  The  Intel  Reform  Aet  is  missing  eongressional 
oversight  reform,  which  some  describe  as  “a  mess.”^^  Without  reform,  the  DNI  could 
have  trouble  getting  some  initiatives  through  Congress.  The  9/1 1  Commission  identified 
congressional  oversight  as  an  issue  requiring  attention.  They  wrote,  “So  long  as  oversight 
is  governed  by  current  congressional  rules  and  resolutions,  we  believe  the  American 
people  will  not  get  the  security  they  want  and  need.”^"^  The  Commission  recommended 
either  a  joint  committee  similar  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  or  a  single 
committee  in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  combining  authorities.  However  these 
suggestions  were  not  addressed  in  the  Intel  Reform  Act. 

Assessment:  Yes,  no  congressional  oversight  reform  is  consistent  with  the  DNI 
being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC  currently  and  in  five  years.  No  congressional 
oversight  reform  is  also  consistent  with  the  DNI  not  being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  IC.  No  congressional  oversight  reform  is  ambiguous  to  the  DNI  needing  more 
authority. 

10.  Operational  Control 

While  the  DNI  is  to  be  kept  informed  about  ongoing  operations,  he  does  not 
dictate  operations. 

The  Director  of  National  Intelligence,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  shall  develop  joint 
procedures  to  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  improve  the  coordination  and  deconfliction  of  operations  that  involve 
elements  of  both  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
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consistent  with  national  security  and  the  protection  of  human  intelligence  sourees 
and  methods.  Those  procedures  shall,  at  a  minimum,  provide  the  following: 

(1)  Methods  by  which  the  Direetor  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Seeretary  of  Defense  can  improve  communication  and  coordination  in  the 
planning,  execution,  and  sustainment  of  operations,  including,  as  a  minimum — 

(A)  information  exchange  between  senior  officials  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Ageney  and  senior  officers  and  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  when  planning  for  sueh  an  operation  commences  by  either  organization; 
and 

(B)  exchange  of  information  between  the  Seeretary  and  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  ensure  that  senior  operational  officials  in  both  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  have  knowledge  of 
the  existenee  of  the  ongoing  operations  of  the  other. 

(2)  When  appropriate,  in  eases  where  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  are  eonducting  separate  missions  in  the  same 
geographieal  area,  a  mutual  agreement  on  the  tactieal  and  strategie  objectives  for 

the  region  and  a  clear  delineation  of  operational  responsibilities  to  prevent 
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conflict  and  duplication  of  effort. 

Question:  Could  it  be  true  that  the  DNI  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
IC,  given  the  limited  operational  control? 

Comments:  While  the  DNI  may  not  have  direet  control  over  HUMINT  operations, 
in  the  Intelligence  Reform  Act,  he  is  tasked  with  ensuring  operations  are  sufficiently 
eoordinated  between  the  CIA  and  DoD.  In  late  2005,  the  National  Clandestine  Service 
(NCS),  whieh  is  responsible  for  the  clandestine  colleetion  of  foreign  intelligenee,  was 
established.  “The  NCS  will  serve  as  the  national  authority  for  the  integration, 
coordination,  deconfliction  and  evaluation  of  human  intelligence  operations  across  the 
entire  intelligence  eommunity.”  The  NCS  is  based  at  CIA  and  will  take  over  what  was 
known  as  the  agency’s  Directorate  of  Operations  (DO).  While  the  NCS  cannot  task  any 
other  agency’s  HUMINT  operations,  it  will  work  to  coordinate  such  activities.  Another 
mission  for  the  NCS  is  to  standardize  the  HUMINT  eommunity  in  training,  tradecraft, 
asset  validation,  and  reporting. 
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Assessment:  Yes,  limited  operational  eontrol  is  eonsistent  with  the  DNI  being 
able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC  eurrently  and  after  five  years.  Limited  operational 
control  is  also  consistent  with  the  DNI  not  being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC. 
Limited  operational  control  is  consistent  with  the  DNI  needing  more  authority. 


11.  PIRs 


The  DNI  has  been  appointed  as  the  lead  in  establishing  PIRs  for  the  IC;  this 
should  better  help  guide  everyone  in  one  direction  and  minimize  redundancies. 

(6)  The  Director  of  National  Intelligence  shall  establish  requirements  and 
priorities  for  foreign  intelligence  information  to  be  collected  under  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of  1978 

(50U.S.C.  1801  etseq.)^” 

(i)  Establish  objectives,  priorities,  and  guidance  for  the  intelligence 
community  to  ensure  timely  and  effective  collection,  processing,  analysis,  and 
dissemination  (including  access  by  users  to  collected  data  consistent  with 
applicable  law  and  as  appropriate,  the  guidelines  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  and 
analytic  products  generated  by  or  within  the  intelligence  community)  of  national 
intelligence;  “(iO  determine  requirements  and  priorities  for,  and  manage  and 
direct  the  tasking  of,  collection,  analysis,  production,  and  dissemination  of 
national  intelligence  by  elements  of  the  intelligence  community,  including — 

(I)  approving  requirements  (including  those  requirements  responding  to 
needs  provided  by  consumers)  for  collection  and  analysis;  and 

(II)  resolving  conflicts  in  collection  requirements  and  in  the  tasking  of 

3 1 

national  collection  assets  of  the  element  of  the  intelligence  community 
Question:  Could  it  be  true  that  the  DNI  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
IC,  given  it  is  the  lead  for  establishing  PIRs? 

Comments:  The  problem  of  competing  requirements  in  the  IC  has  been  persistent. 
Some  agencies  may  believe  their  requirement  has  primacy  over  another.  An  agency  may 
determine  their  priorities  based  on  the  preferences  of  a  policymaker;  while  others  may 
base  requirements  on  something  else.  Resources  for  requirements  are  also  a  concern. 


There  are  not  enough  resources  to  cover  all  requirements.  As  a  result,  some  decision  must 
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be  made  on  whieh  has  a  greater  priority  or  is  more  feasible.  Having  the  DNI  as  the  final 
authority  on  PIRs  eould  be  a  possible  solution  to  resolving  eompeting  requirements. 


Some,  like  LTG  Boykin,  believe  this  authority  will  help  the  DNI  to  enforce 
intelligence  sharing.  Although,  it  cannot  be  done  alone,  rather  it  has  to  be  a  joint  effort 
with  interagency  points  of  view.^^  Others  say  there  was  never  an  issue  with  PIRs  in  the 
past,  but  this  authority  is  good  for  consistency,  having  a  common  understanding  and 
goal.^^ 

Assessment:  Yes,  being  the  lead  for  establishing  PIRs  is  consistent  with  the  DNI 
being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC  currently  and  after  five  years.  Being  the  lead 
for  establishing  PIRs  is  inconsistent  with  the  DNI  not  being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  IC.  Being  the  lead  for  establishing  PIRs  is  ambiguous  to  the  DNI  needing  more 
authority. 


12.  Hiring  Authority 

The  Intelligence  Reform  Act  states  that  all  heads  of  the  IC  must  seek  the 
“concurrence”  of  the  DNI  when  making  an  appointment  and  if  the  DNI  does  not  concur, 
then  the  appointment  cannot  be  made. 

(b)  CONCURRENCE  OF  DNI  IN  APPOINTMENTS  TO  POSITIONS  IN 
THE  INTEEEIGENCE  COMMUNITY.-(I)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  a 
position  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2),  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  position  shall  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Director  of 
National  Intelligence  before  appointing  an  individual  to  fill  the  vacancy  or 
recommending  to  the  President  an  individual  to  be  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
If  the  Director  does  not  concur  in  the  recommendation,  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned  may  not  fill  the  vacancy  or  make  the  recommendation  to  the 
President  (as  the  case  may  be).  In  the  case  in  which  the  Director  does  not  concur 
in  such  a  recommendation,  the  Director  and  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
concerned  may  advise  the  President  directly  of  the  intention  to  withhold 
concurrence  or  to  make  a  recommendation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  to  the  following  positions: 
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(A)  The  Director  of  the  National  Security  Agency. 

(B)  The  Director  of  the  National  Reconnaissance  Office. 

(C)  The  Director  of  the  National  Geospatial-Intelligence  Agency. 

(D)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Intelligence  and  Research. 

(E)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

(E)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Counterintelligence  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

(G)  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Intelligence  and  Analysis  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(H)  The  Executive  Assistant  Director  for  Intelligence  of  the  Eederal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  or  any  successor  to  that  position. 

(I)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Homeland  Security  for  Information 
Analysis. 

(c)  CONSULTATION  WITH  DNI  IN  CERTAIN  POSITIONS.— (I)  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  a  position  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2),  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  having  jurisdiction  over  the  position  shall  consult  with  the 
Director  of  National  Intelligence  before  appointing  an  individual  to  fill  the 
vacancy  or  recommending  to  the  President  an  individual  to  be  nominated  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  to  the  following  positions: 

(A)  The  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(B)  The  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  Intelligence.^"^ 

Question:  Could  it  be  true  that  the  DNI  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
IC,  given  the  DNI  has  hiring  authority  over  agency  heads? 

Comments:  The  DNI’s  authority  to  weigh  in  on  certain  new  hires  in  the  IC  will 
help  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  community.  While  the  DNI  should  have  a  voice  or 
vote  on  hiring  new  heads,  he  should  not  have  a  veto.  As  it  is  written  in  the  Intelligence 
Reform  Act,  if  the  DNI  nonconcurs  with  a  potential  hire,  the  DNI  and  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned  may  inform  the  President,  who  could  make  the  final  decision. 

However,  with  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard  for  Intelligence,  the  DNI  is  to  be  consulted,  but  concurrence  is  not 
required.  Although  this  authority  alone  will  not  solve  any  problems,  it  helps  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  collaboration,  which  is  essential  to  solving  the  problems  of  the  IC. 
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Assessment:  Yes,  having  hiring  authority  is  eonsistent  with  the  DNI  being  able  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  IC  eurrently  and  after  five  years.  Having  hiring  authority  over 
ageney  heads  is  ineonsistent  with  the  DNI  not  being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC. 
Having  hiring  authority  is  ambiguous  to  the  DNI  needing  more  authority. 

13.  New  Hires 

A  number  of  organizations  in  the  IC  experieneed  a  gap  in  the  workforee  and  as  a 
result  embarked  on  a  hiring  campaign.  A  number  of  new  hires  were  recent  college 
graduates  with  no  previous  work  experience.  As  a  result,  for  the  first  couple  years,  new 
hires  are  hardly  taken  seriously  because  they  are  so  new  to  the  IC: 

(iii) .  .  .encourage  and  facilitate  the  recruitment  and  retention  by  the 
intelligence  community  of  highly  qualified  individuals  for  the  effective  conduct  of 
intelligence  activities; 

(iv)  ensure  that  the  personnel  of  the  intelligence  community  are 
sufficiently  diverse  for  purposes  of  the  collection  and  analysis  of  intelligence 
through  the  recruitment  and  training  of  women,  minorities,  and  individuals  with 
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diverse  ethnic,  cultural,  and  linguistic  backgrounds. 

Question:  Could  it  be  true  that  the  DNI  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
IC,  given  the  number  of  new  analysts  and  operators  in  the  IC? 

Comments:  Turnover  and  retirement  are  common  in  the  work  force.  As  a  result 
new  hires  come  in  to  organizations.  New  hires  also  come  as  a  result  of  recruiting  efforts 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  analysts  or  operators.  In  the  Intelligence  Reform  Act, 

Congress  indicated  that  increasing  the  “breadth  and  depth”  of  HUMINT  should  be  among 
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the  DNI’s  top  priorities.  There  is  a  particular  shortage  of  analysts  in  the  GS  13-15 

grades.  Training  and  education  of  middle  management  grades  are  also  lacking.  While  it 

does  not  appear  to  significantly  hinder  the  DNI’s  ability  to  solve  problems,  new  hires  do 

have  an  effect  on  the  IC.  There  is  a  lot  of  knowledge  and  structure  in  the  IC;  therefore,  it 
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will  not  crumble  overnight  beeause  of  a  gap.  One  major  benefit  of  new  hires  in  the  IC  is 
that  they  offer  an  opportunity  to  transform  the  eommunity  and  get  in  syneh  with  the 
ODNI.  New  hires  also  bring  with  them  new  ideas. Aeeording  to  a  senior  IC  offieial,  the 
DNI  and  others  in  the  IC  are  working  on  ehanging  the  organizational  strueture  to  one  that 
is  more  deeentralized  and  networked,  where  information  is  gathered  and  distributed  more 
rapidly.  New  analysts  and  operators  will  be  able  to  enhanee  this  new  approaeh  if  they  are 
enabled,  allowed  more  ereativity,  and  made  aware  that  their  efforts  are  making  a 
differenee.  Taking  sueh  aetions  will  deerease  the  possibility  of  new  hires  seeking  new 
jobs  in  other  ageneies."^'  All  too  often,  analysts  ean  be  under  appreeiated  and  under 
foeused.  There  is  not  enough  foeus  on  training  new  hires  and  eareer  progression."^^  These 
issues  are  best  solved  by  the  DNI,  as  the  head  of  the  IC,  as  it  is  not  a  single  ageney 
solution. 

Assessment:  Yes,  the  new  analysts  and  operators  are  eonsistent  with  the  DNI 
being  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC  eurrently  and  after  five  years.  Having  new 
analysts  and  operators  is  eonsistent  with  the  DNI  not  being  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
IC.  Having  new  analysts  and  operators  is  ambiguous  to  the  DNI  needing  more  authority. 

In  eonelusion,  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  eompeting  hypotheses,  as  shown  in 
table  3,  indieates  the  most  likely  hypothesis  to  the  question  of  whether  the  DNI  will  be 
able  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC,  is  yes,  but  with  more  authority.  The  next 
ehapter  will  go  into  more  detail  about  the  results  of  the  analysis. 
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Table  3.  Research  Results 

HYPOTHESES 

EVIDENCE 

Yes 

Not  in  5  Years 

Needs  More  Authority 

No 

1.  Has  Tasking  Authority 

C 

C 

C 

I 

2.  Intelligence  Professional  for  Deputy 

C 

C 

C 

c 

3.  No  budget  authority  over  DoD 

I 

I 

c 

c 

4.  Budget  authority  over  others 

c 

c 

I 

I 

5.  SECDEF  Involvement 

c 

I 

c 

I 

6.  New  CIA  Head  is  former  Deputy 

c 

I 

c 

I 

7.  Support  of  President  Bush 

c 

c 

c 

I 

8.  Diplomat  vs.  Intel  Professional  as  Director 

c 

c 

A 

c 

9.  No  Congressional  Oversight  Reform 

I 

I 

c 

c 

10.  No  Operational  Control 

I 

I 

c 

c 

1 1 .  Lead  for  establishing  PIRs 

c 

A 

c 

I 

12.  Hiring  Authority  over  heads 

c 

A 

c 

I 

13.  New  Analysts  and  Operators 

c 

c 

A 

I 

INCONSISTENCY  (I)  TOTAL 

3 

5 

I 
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CHAPTER  5 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Is  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence  able  to  solve  the  persisting  problems  of  the 
IC  as  required  by  the  Intelligence  and  Reform  Act?  After  conducting  the  analysis  of 
competing  hypotheses,  the  most  likely  hypothesis  was  that  the  DNI  can  help  solve  the 
problems  of  the  IC,  but  the  office  will  need  more  authority,  both  legislatively  and 
administratively.  The  most  likely  hypothesis  was  the  one  with  the  least  number  of 
inconsistencies.  The  results  of  inconsistencies  (I)  by  hypothesis  were:  yes  (3),  not  in  5 
years  (5),  needs  more  authority  (1),  and  no  (8).  The  results  in  the  analysis  were 
determined  based  on  previously  written  books  and  articles,  current  newspapers,  and 
interviews  with  senior  intelligence  officials.  The  DNI  generally  seems  to  have  sufficient 
authority  to  make  the  changes  recommended  by  the  9/11  Commission,  with  the  exception 
of  the  intelligence  budget.  With  additional  budgetary  authority,  the  DNI  would  not  have 
to  so  heavily  rely  less  on  personal  and  professional  relationships. 

The  DNI  will  not  likely  receive  additional  authorities.  Therefore,  the  ability  of  the 
DNI  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC  will  partly  depend  on  relationships.  The  DNI  needs 
to  forge  a  cooperative  working  relationship  with  the  heads  of  the  various  intelligence 
organizations  within  the  IC.  In  areas  where  the  DNI  does  not  have  authority,  he  will  have 
to  rely  on  good  working  relationships  to  help  reach  agreements  or  ensure  compliance 
with  policies.  One  example  of  important  relationships  is  with  the  CIA.  There  were  a 
number  of  media  reports  indicating  the  CIA  initially  had  some  trouble  adjusting  to  the 
Office  of  the  DNI.  This  was  because  the  DCI,  also  the  director  of  the  CIA,  was  dissolved 
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which  decreased  some  funetions  of  the  CIA.  Certain  routines  and  products  for  which  the 
CIA  was  responsible,  such  as  briefing  the  president  daily,  were  taken  over  by  the  DNI; 
reportedly  a  major  cause  of  the  rift  between  the  two  agencies.  Once  GEN  Hayden  was 
confirmed  at  the  new  direetor  of  the  CIA,  the  outlook  on  its  relationship  with  the  DNI 
ehanged.  As  the  former  PDDNI,  GEN  Hayden  had  a  great  working  relationship  already 
established  with  Ambassador  Negroponte.  Several  senior  intelligence  officials  believe 
this  positive  relationship  will  help  foster  better  ties  between  the  CIA  and  the  DNI. 

While  the  most  likely  hypothesis  is  that  the  DNI  needs  more  authority  to  better 
help  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC,  having  sufficient  time  also  plays  a  role.  The  DNI 
already  has  a  number  of  reeommendations  to  implement  from  the  President.  With  a 
community  of  16  different  agencies,  it  will  take  time  to  implement  the  reeommendations. 
Eor  example,  if  the  DNI  required  that  all  analysts  complete  one  six-month  deployment 
and  spend  at  least  two  years  outside  their  parent  agency,  then  each  agency  head  would 
likely  take  steps  to  ensure  the  requirement  was  met.  There  might  be  some  offieials  who 
believe  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  one  or  more  analysts  on  deployments  or  rotations  to 
another  ageney.  Those  heads  would  probably  take  steps  to  express  their  opinion  to  the 
DNI,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  doing  it.  It  would  take  time  for  that  proeess  to  oceur.  Eor  those 
agencies  that  would  begin  implementation,  that  also  would  involve  time.  The  training  and 
preparation  involved  to  send  an  analyst  on  deployment  would  likely  take  at  least  thirty 
days.  There  are  also  a  limited  number  of  billets  for  analysts  in  deployment  areas,  and  a 
certain  region  of  expertise  is  generally  required.  In  order  to  measure  the  success  of 
implementation,  there  would  likely  be  a  survey  done  aeross  the  IC.  In  an  ideal  world, 
where  analyst  deploy  one  month  after  notification  and  are  gone  for  six  months,  it  would 
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probably  take  at  least  one  year  to  distribute  and  analyze  the  results  of  a  survey.  It  would 
then  take  more  time  to  make  adjustments  and  new  reeommendations  for  improvement. 
The  point  here  is  having  suffieient  time  to  implement  reeommendations  is  a  major 
eoneern. 

There  are  several  areas  that  were  not  eovered  in  this  researeh  that  should  be 
eonsidered  for  further  researeh.  This  researeh  was  unclassified,  which  limited  the 
information  that  could  be  used.  Examining  the  same  thesis  using  classified  information 
would  likely  impact  this  research,  particularly  in  the  area  of  intelligence  operations.  Due 
to  time  constraints,  interviews  were  only  conducted  with  senior  intelligence  officials. 
Interviews  with  mid  and  entry-level  intelligence  officers  would  likely  add  a  different 
perspective  on  the  ability  of  the  DNI  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  IC.  Also  due  to  time 
constraints,  nine  evidences  were  not  covered.  Those  evidences  are:  desire  to  improve, 
some  changes  do  not  require  budget  authority,  NCTC  director  reports  directly  to 
President,  neutral  director,  no  clear  fire  authority,  turnover,  leadership  style  of  agency 
heads,  no  penal  authority,  and  vague  parts  of  Intelligence  Reform  Act  require 
interpretation.  As  mentioned  above,  the  DNI  does  not  have  certain  authorities,  so 
fostering  good  intra-agency  working  relationships  is  critical.  An  area  of  further  study 
would  be  to  examine  the  personalities  and  leadership  styles  of  key  agency  heads  and 
analyze  the  compatibility  amongst  each  other.  There  are  some  sections  of  the  Intelligence 
Reform  Act  that  could  be  interpreted  differently  by  individuals.  One  research  area 
concerns  how  large  a  portion  of  the  Act  is  vague,  the  ways  in  which  those  parts  could  be 
interpreted,  and  the  impact  it  has  on  the  IC.  A  final  area  that  merits  further  research  is 
that  of  employee  turnover.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  government  employee  to  move  to 
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another  government  ageney  within  the  government  system  or  to  switeh  to  eontracting. 

Either  way,  the  parent  agency  is  losing  an  employee.  Some  leave  for  more  money,  others 

for  greater  opportunities,  and  finally,  out  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  leadership  in  their 

parent  organization.  Promotions  are  a  related  problem.  Some  agencies  require  that  an 

analysts  change  to  a  more  managerial  position  once  promoted  to  a  certain  grade.  There 

will  be  occasions  where  an  analyst  does  not  desire  a  management  level  position  but 

prefers  to  remain  an  analyst.  In  some  cases  the  analysts  may  not  seek  promotion, 

knowing  the  consequences.  Others  may  seek  employment  elsewhere,  allowing  them  to 

remain  analysts  while  gaining  an  increase  in  pay. 

This  study  demonstrated  that  a  number  of  factors  affect  the  ability  of  the  DNI  to 

solve  the  problems  of  the  IC.  Solving  or  at  least  mitigating  these  problems  will  increase 

in  complexity  and  difficulty  over  time.  Additional  authority  would  in  all  probability 

eventually  improve  the  DNI.  However,  until  those  authorities  are  in  place,  the  DNI  can 

and  should  insist  on  inter  and  intra-agency  coordination  through  cooperative  programs 

and  make  the  creation  of  positive  working  relationships  a  management  priority. 

So,  yes,  we  do  face  a  daunting  set  of  challenges  in  today’s  world,  and  they  are 
different  challenges  from  those  of  the  last  century. .  .There  are  ways  in  which  we 
can  maintain  and  extend  important  advantages,  however,  if  we  act  with  a  sense  of 
urgency  and  if  we  embrace  the  imperatives  and  inevitability  of  change.^ 


*“  Remarks  by  the  Direetor  of  National  Intelligence  Ambassador  John  D.  Negroponte,” 
Washington,  DC,  25  September  2006  [article  online];  available  from 
http://www.dni.gOv/speeches/20060925_speech.pdf;  Internet;  accessed  on  23  October  2006. 
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STATEMENT  C:  Distribution  authorized  to  U.S.  Government  agencies  and  their  contractors:  (REASON 
AND  DATE).  Currently  most  used  reasons  are  1,  3,  7,  8,  and  9  above. 

STATEMENT  D:  Distribution  authorized  to  DoD  and  U.S.  DoD  contractors  only;  (REASON  AND 
DATE).  Currently  most  reasons  are  1,  3,  7,  8,  and  9  above. 

STATEMENT  E:  Distribution  authorized  to  DoD  only;  (REASON  AND  DATE).  Currently  most  used 
reasons  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

STATEMENT  F :  Further  dissemination  only  as  directed  by  (controlling  DoD  office  and  date),  or  higher 
DoD  authority.  Used  when  the  DoD  originator  determines  that  information  is  subject  to  special 
dissemination  limitation  specified  by  paragraph  4-505,  DoD  5200. 1-R. 

STATEMENT  X:  Distribution  authorized  to  U.S.  Government  agencies  and  private  individuals  of 
enterprises  eligible  to  obtain  export-controlled  technical  data  in  accordance  with  DoD  Directive  5230.25; 
(date).  Controlling  DoD  office  is  (insert). 
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